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INTRODUCTION 



The 12th Annual Conference of the Conmission on Adult Basic Hducation held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, April 10-12, 1974, is now history. To those participating 
the Conference certainly provided an opportunity to acquire new knowledge, establish 
or re-establish professional contacts, and hopefully contribute to the general 
improvement of adult basic education. But most important in my view was the 
heightened sense of awareness that enabled individuals from correctional institu- 
tions, public and private school ABE and GED programs, ESL programs, institutions 
of higher education, military organization, and numerous other institutions and 
agencies, to recognize their common interests. 

The* Conference was a success from a quantitative point of view as well. It 
was the largest Conference ever sponsored by the Commission on Adult Basic Education. 
Although the exact figures will ^orever remain unknown (a mishap at the hotel 
resulted in the accidental destruction of the list of conference registrants, and 
the subsequent partial participant list located at the end of these Proceedings had 
to be reconstructed from miscellaneous sources) it is estimated that some 4S0 
individuals participated. To better illustrate the growth in interest in the 
Conference a comparison has been made between the 1972 New York Conference (this 
year was selected solely because the data was readily available) and the 1974 
Conference in Louisville. As the figures in Table X indicate not only was there a 
substantial increase in attendance, but more importantly the number of states 
represented increased from 20 to 39. Tliis nearly 100 percent increase reflects the 
fact that the Commirsion on Adult Basic Education, a unit within AEA, should and 
now does serve a broader audience, both geographically and organizationally. 

Each participant had expectations. Each has opinions as to what was achieved 
by participation in the Conference. As a participant, I too had expectations. As 
an adult educator I benefited from certain presentations and found others wanting. 
As current Chairperson of the Commission on Adult Basic Education I had one para- 
mount concern - to bring more closely together professional organizations that have 
a common interest in adult basic education and its next of kin, English as a second 
language and high school equivalency. Specifically, the interest of the NAPCAE 
Committee on ABE, and TESOL (particularly with the presence o^ ?:heir curxcnt 
President-elect) in working with the Commission revealed a willingness to place ABE 
before organizational affiliation. 

It is with much pride that the Commission can disseminate these Proceedings to 
the field. The Conference was a testimony to the tireless efforts of Curtis 
Whitman and the many who assisted him. Unfortunately, the costs and resources 
necessary to produce a document truly reflective of the comprehensiveness of the 
Conference exceeded those available. Therefore, these Procee d ings will have to 
represent but a partial accounting of the Conference. 



Editor's Note 

The content of this report was gleaned from two sources: written records of 
the small group sessions and tape recordings of the featured speakers. Twelve 
graduate students and graduate assistants attended the conference; one or two 
attended each group presentation. All did an excellent job of on-the-spot recording. 

The quality of the tape recordings was unfortunately very poor, so poor in 
fact that one speech, by Dr. Carl Lamar, was lost entirely. Our apologies to 
Dr. Lamar. Parts of several other speeches were also unintelligible. We hope that 
the final transcriptions, also edited for length, accurately reflect the thoughts 
of the speakers and the unique flavor of each speech. 



Vincent De Sanctis 

Chairperson, Commission 

on Adult Basic Education, 1973-74 
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COMPARISON BETCEEN 1972 AND 1974 CONFERENCES 
OF -nm COMMISSION ON ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
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WEDNHSDAY, APRIL 10 

Registration 3:00 p.m. 

Hxhibitors' Hour 6:00 

Trainers' Briefing: (Conference Planning Comnittee) 8:00 

Welcome (iio§pitality Committee) 9:00 



•niURSDAY, APRIL 11 



Late Registration 8:00 a.m. 

General Session 9:00 

William Wilson, Presiding 

Welcome by Mr. James H. Farmer 

Introduction by Dr. Vincent De Sanctis 

Keynote Address by Dr. James R, La Forest 

Workshop Sessions 10:45 

General Luncheon Session 12:00 p.m. 

Dr. Betty Tuck, Presiding 

Introduction by William Aiken 

Address by Dr. Carl Lamar 

Workshop Sessions 2:15 

Business Meeting 4:00 

Dr. Vincent De Sanctis, I residing 

Special Meeting for Local ABE Teachers 4:00 

Exhibitors' Hour 5:00 

Banquet and General Session 7:00 

Mr. Aubrey Gardner, Presiding 

Introduction by Dr. Jack Ferver 

Address by Dr. Adron Doran 
Entertainment (liospitality Committee) 9:00 



FRIDAY, APRIL 12 

General Session 9:00 a.m. 

Dr. Vincent De Sanctis, Presiding 

Address by Dr. Norvell Northcutt 

Address by Dr. Thomas Childers 

Workshop Sessions 10:45 

General Luncheon Session 12:00 

Mr. George Eyster, Presiding 

Presentation by The Honorable Carl D. Perkins 

Address by Dr. Ruth Love ilolloway 
Workshop Sessions 1:45 
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MORNLVG GHNHRAL Si-SSION, THURSDAY 



Or. James R. La Forest 

•'Systematic Planning and Program Development*' 



Dt\ La Foi*ect, ?2c?'J Vcan of Comvnity Set*viceB at Omtipe County Cotnnunitij 

College, Middl^tOLm, tiew Yovk, 'Zas boen Pi^ofeaoop of Adult Education at West 
'iem^gia State ColU^g': and is tkc f 02*1^3 v Directoi' of Adult Education for Amevican 
Cojioa, He is cell kno^n fov his publication, A_ yodel foi* Pi'ogvwn Planning in 
Adult Education , 

Chairman De Sanctis, Conference Coordinator Whitman, distinguished 
colleagues and guests: 

I am awed by the task that has been laid upon rae. Miat started out as a 
three-man panel and a Cull day of activities has been capsulated into this talk 
and a half -day of activity. This change was effected to meet the very personal 
needs of people attending this conference. The Planning Committee has kept before 
itself some very pragmatic program guidelines and we all should express our 
appreciation for their effort to develop a conference suited to the participants, 
a unique and wholesome departux'e. 

One of my tasks, therefore, is to concern myself briefly with the other 
planning approaches initially intended to be presented. As I do so I would ask 
you to keep in mind the following expression of George Bernard Shaw, who said, 
"A mar. learns to skate by staggering about making a fool of himself; indeed he 
progresses in all things by making a fool of himself." To Shaw's claim I would 
add a postscript from the Talmud : "He who adds not to his learning diminishes it." 

The main question the following discussion will attempt to deal with is 
"lVhat*s the first task, problem, or effort in Adult Education?" The answer is 
one word Planning. 

The conference theme of "Innovations and Planning" supports this notion. 
So does Thomas Carlyle, who says that "the merit of innovation is not novelty 
but sincerity." Before we go any further, let's imagine the following scene: 

"Miss Fricket, we would like you to take charge of this ABE program." This 
type of statement is usually followed by something liJce: "If you need anything, 
do' let me know," which when translated means, "Don't bother me." Or by, "The 
former director left no files so you have a wide-open field," which translates 
to: "We don't know what he did." Or by "You can do anything you like within 
the present budget but contact me before you make any decision," which needs no 
translation. The door closes, and there you are. 

Now what do you do? Try to start planning? How? Well, some fall back on 
their college training, others go to the literature, and still others use i^a Forest 
Rule #78: "Don't rile the natives and everything will be all right," — a not 
infrequently used planning technique. (I know of one state with 37 ABE coordina- 
tors who have no classes to coordinate.) We all realize that generalizations are 
odious, but for the sake of brevity alone I will use two. 

There are two major planning formats. The first type is the "Linear approach" 
which most of us have heard all our adult lives — Tyler, Goodlad, Benni5 and 
Lippitt are its advocates. These theorists use terms like 'objectives' , Uegiti- 
mizers', 'social action', 'lay leadership*, and so forth. Rather than discuss 
each one I have charts here that cover them all — a pun that reveals itself in 
this first chart. It almost seem' '^hat some people you know use this approach all 
too frequently. Seriously, the ni c two charts are good examples of this genre. 

The other planning format is called the "systems approach" — which tells us 
nothing but is a good expression to indicate anything whatsoever. *MBO-INTERFACE* , 
•PBS*, and 'PERT* are its favorite terms and its advocates are Knox, Hartley, 
Obiorne and, unfortunately, anyone else who can spell the above acronyms correctly 
two out of three times. Tlie following chart is a synthesis of this process. 

I told you I would overgeneralize and that's what I*ve done. Like any good 
speechifier, or one who thinks he is, let me raise my Fog Index with a diversion 
but a necessary one; 

What is planning, or rather what connotation does the word have for me? 
Planning is the act of constantly exploring ideas, possibilities and potential- 
ities to suit your purposes, and includes analyses of resources, talents and sit- 
uations. An effective planner is an explorer of ways, maybe just for his own sake. 




to maximize potentialities. A planner, therefore, is a max'mirer. 

Analyzing; planninj: behavior will reveal that it consists of three parts 
S0% horse sense (the experiential), 10* maximization ability, and 10-* technique. 
Planning fails when a person spends 80% of bis time on a technique. An old 
Trench philosopher once said that when you have a great idea the first thinj; you 
ought to do about it is to forget it. In other words, don't try to use it everv 
chance you get by twisting situations to employ it. The time will come, as it ' 
always does, when you will use it and use it naturally. The ineffective planner 
always falls prey to use of a technique. 

Now I don't believe I can do much, nor can anyone else for that matter, to 
increase that S0% horse sense factor a person needs to be a good planner. IVliat 
I can do and hope to do is increase those two 10% factors crucial to planning, 
allowint; you to use more efficiently and effectively what amount of horse sense 
you do nave. Horse sense, incidentally, I equate with two components: 1) 
critical thinking, that is, the ability to analyze, SNiithesize and make decisions 
based upon factual data; and 2) experiential experience, your 'gut feeling,' the 
feeling that tells you what to you. Josh Billings sums it up for us as 'The knack 
of seeing things as they are (critical thinking) and doing things as they ought 
to be done." 

In my research I have 'discovered' a process that lets me maximize and be 
more technically proficient. (Talking marks are put around the word 'discovered' 
since I used it in the context of my initial simplified description of 'planning'.) 

My original attempts at planning were of the linear or open cybernetic loop 
approach. Hach succeeding effort was an addition or an elaboration of the first. 
Every attempt, however, was still subjected to these pervading questions: The 
elements are there but how are they related? To what extent do they interrelate 
and how can they be used in a practical and systematic fashion by inexperienced as 
well as experienced planners? In my contact with practitioners the last two 
questions are constantly raised in unsophisticated but realistic statements. An 
SRBB analysis conducted in 1972 revealed some serious concerns by practitioners 
of direct interest to us all: 



. How can we put theory into practice? 

. Vlhy can't we have a step-by step approach to planning? 

I need guidelines for directing my day-to-day activities. 
. We need more practical direction and information. 
. How do we relate all of the information into a practical whole? 



It's no mistake that the central theme running throughout these concerns is 
one of practical application. To keep you all awake, I will blasphemously state 
that most of us have not met these practical considerations with concomitant 
leadership and information. The SREB study, one with traumatic implications, has 
emphasized this point. And no amount of carping over sampling techniques, 
questionnaire format, or interviewer bias can negate these findings. No one 
attending the report of these findings can forget that the anxiety level was 9.8 
on a 10-point scale. The point to consider is how we all can best alleviate these 
needs with action, intelligence and sincerity. I can give you the names of many 
people in the audience today who are attempting to provide such guidance. After 
all, these concerns have surfaced in every ABI; meeting (and any other attended by 
educators) since the inception of the first school. Socrates found that concern 
among the first with which he had to contend. 

Three years of effort and research with practitioners, college staff and 
learners have produced the material and process which we shall discuss today. I 
am referring to the ANASYhH'HESIS process of systcsnatic examination which will be 
carefully defined later. I prefer to say systematic examination since the term 
'systems analysis' has lost all meaning among the cacaphony of writers and users 
of 'in' terminology. 

A product of such a planning process in action is what's being called in 
some circles La Forest's Green Eruption. A quote from a recent letter really 
supports my notions of planning: "It's not neu, but it is complete." The 
writer is right, of course. It's not new, but it does seek to 1) maximize and 
2) provide a technique. It's new if you use it in new ways to explore for your 
own reasons. It's new if it enables you to be a better maximizer. Lastfy, 
ladies and gentlemen, it's new if it works -- I mean accomplishes these aims 
and it has worked well every time it has been used. 

Before I describe how to employ this system of critically analyzing planning 
problems, we will need to 'lay to rest' certain terminology , misconceptions and 
concepts . 
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SYSTHMS: We say that a system is simply the structure or organization of 
an orHerly whole, clearly showing the interrelations of the parts to each other 
and wO the whole itself. From this definition, these criteria emerge: 



. There must be a structure or organization 

. The structure or organization must be conceptualized as a whole 

. The whole must be orderly 

. The whole must have parts 

. Parts can be shown clearly relating to each other 

. Parts can be shown clearly relating to the whole 



If the system consists of two or more parts which interrelate, each part is known 
as a subsystem. The subsystems are said to be embedded in the system. 

SYSTEM S ENGINEERING : Rau states that systems engineering consists of apply- 
ing scientific methods in integrating the definition, design, planning, develop- 
ment, manufacture and evaluation of systems. Chestnut examines the major pre- 
cepts of systems engineering: 



The idea of change 
Alternative ways of accomplishing goals 

Commonly accepted bases for judging the value performance, 
cost, time, reliability, maintainability 

It may be better produce a model and simulate before building 
and trying out the actual system 



The term * systems approach • has fallen into disrepute primarily because it 
has been interpreted in ways which weaken the original meaning. I see systems 
approach as a process consisting of four major parts: analysis, synthesis, 
modeling and simulation. These often follow in sequential order: 



Analysis is performed on existing information to identify the 
problem, identify existing elements and the interrelation 
Synthesis is performed to combine unrelated elements and rela- 
tionships into a new whole 

Models are constructed which can predict effectiveness without 
actual implementation of the system 

Simulation is performed which reveals alternative solutions 



ANASYNTtiESIS ^ CYBERNETIC SYSTEMS : Porter states that cybernetics is 
concerned with the communication and manipulation of information and its use in 
controlling the behavior of biological, physical and chemical systems. Silvern 
describes an instructional system as cybernetic when it "is an information pro- 
cessing system; all of the functions within an instructional system deal with 
information processing. . .there is feedback (informational exchange) which pro- 
vides stability and equilibrium. . .the system is closed-loop...** 

In essence, the central concept in cybernetics is information. The control 
aspect in cybernetics is provided by feedback signal paths. 

OPEN-CLOSED LOOP : The majority of systems in education and those we have 
reviewed are open-loop. The example used was an open-loop system. Open-loop 
systems tend to be single- or few-solution networks. If the environment is 
dynamic, the system is not designed to adapt to change. Open-loop systems work 
well when the events are totally predictable and each event occurs in the proper 
sequence and on time. These systems are suited for one-man training organiza- 
tions where control, if any, is within a single person who performs all tasks. 

Closed- loop systems tend to incorporate alternative solutions sTtd have var- 
ious branches representing the "if-then" logic. Modeling and simulation occur 
in several stages. 

At this point we need to review the functions of a planner: 

The planner must analyze all existing information and define this infor- 
mation in terms of major functions or tasks. The ABE model development ident- 
tified 9 major functions. 

The planner is then required to synthesize all of the tasks or functions 
into a whole system. In the case of the ABE model, we conducted synthesis to 
structure over 200 functions into a related form. 

Following the first two steps the planners should use the modeling process 
to graphically portray tasks/functions and their relationships. The ABE Ntodel 
depicted 9 systems of tasks at the major level and over 200 subsystems of tasks 
at more exact levels. 

The planner must then prepare and conduct a simulation to test and dc-bug 
the model. In other words, problems are in-put and processed. There are really 
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only two forms of .simulation applicable to us at this time: 

. Oral, ortalking through a problem to *get the feel' of the technique 
of model using 

. Developing a written narrative of the simulation, which is a more 
sophisticated and exact process. These written narratives can and 
will become your actual Plan of Action 
Conducting a simulation will let you try out a problem without expending resources. 

At the risk of being redundant: the planners must develop a written narrative 
for their model. I don't mean to insult anyone's intelligence, but planners can- 
not be content to develop only one narrative. You must constantly cycle through 
your model. A model is useful only if constantly employed. Our ABE Model is 
unique because it not only identifies functions but shows relationships -- thus 
it is directive for important and necessary requirements. 

I woi»ld like to briefly review the ABE Model at the first level. In case 
I incntion«;d i" only 49 times, it's important to recall that not only does a planner 
constantly cycle through the model but he also uses each subsystem independently 
for specific components. You can promote programs without going through the whole 
cycle. 

Folks, I am not suggesting that you should adopt the ABE Model in toto for 
your program. IvTiat is being suggested, however, is that you use what seems best 
to you. Develop your own model; use it in developing your own narrative. Lastly, 
^ ' I would like to point out that people in fields other than adult eudcation have 

found the ABE Model or its components to be useful. 



'^ihat follows is an outline of the ABE Model as provided by Dr. la Forest... 

A. USE OF ANASYNTHESIS 

Makes for viable product production to meet specific needs 
, Enables a single planning format 
. Maximizes use of talents in group work 
, Easy adaptability to computer needs 

. Will serve zs a planning/evaluation/day-to-day operatibnal tool 

, Planning lang^iage is easily understood by local people 

. Common reporting/planning/evaluation through initial/terminal set points 

Descriptors clearly identify what needs to be done 
. Enables budgeting by supplying a rationale based on data 

B. !iOW DEVEl^POD 

, By pait-time teachers, part-time/full- tirac coordinators, newly-centering 

professionals/parapro fessionals 
, A two -week session; could be done in one week 

Problem centered 

C. USES OF MODEL 

. As a planning tool for statewide coordinators/local teachers/regional 
staff development because it identifies tasks/functions/DM points. Its 
specificity enhances, not limits, universality. Changes functions to 
suit 

. As an evaluation tool--3ubsystems build to whole, yet are independent 
. As a training instrument--identif ies important tasks and training needs 
. For data storage and retrieval--uses numeric code for data flow 
J Communication channels 
. Task responsibilities 

Deadlines and DM points 
. Day-to-day operation 

. Minimizes state planning time, freeing staff for program development 

. Provides for projection and future planning needs 

, Functional subsystems can be used separately to meet specific needs 
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WORKSHOP FROCEUDINGS, FIRST DAY: PART ONE 



THE INNOVATIVE ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONAL ADULT EDUCATOR IN PROGRAM PLANNING 



...These four very brief sessions were designed to further identify and 
specify issues and problems evoked by Dr. La Forest in his keynote address. 



RESOURCES AND DISSEMINATION 



m. JOHN HATFIELD 

School Management Institute, tnc. 
Worthington» Ohio 43085 



MRS. JESSIE ULIN 

HEW Region III Staff Development 

Project 
University of Maryland 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



This group established a list of suggestions concerning the functions 
staff development training specialists. University or special project staff 
members might perform in a staff development system: 
identify resources 

develop national linkage for staff development resources 
determine curriculum content 
identify and recruit clients 
evaluate products and dissemination systo^ss 
evaluate the staff development system 
establish dissemination systems 
engage in promotion and publicity work 
stress staff development activities 
create jobs 

establish certification procedures 

serve as advocates for staff development funding and upgrading staff 
establish priorities of functions 



ADMINISTRATORS 



DR. DON P. CAMMARATTA 

Director, Adult General Education 
Hillsborough County Public Schools 
Tampa, Florida 33602 



MR. AUBREY G/^JIDNER 

' rector, HEW Region X Staff 
Development Project 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

Portland, Oregon 97204 



This group produced a list of suggestions concerning the functions adminis- 
trators might perform in a staff development system: 
make needs assessment 

establish goals and objectives by priority 
develop the budget 
develop evaluation processes 
develop in-service plans 
establish systematic linkage 
ascertain staffing needs 
identify and utilize appropriate resources 
establish motivational processes and procedures 
develop curriculum 
identify materials 
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CURRICULUM AND IN STRUCTION AL PERSONNHL IN ABE/GED 



DR. JA>n:S CARSON 



Mid- Alabama ABE 
Tuskegce Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabana 36088 



* 



This group suggested target areas of special concern to ABE/GED personnel 
within six broad program areas: 



Interview establishing successful student self-concept 
Diagnosis — direction and guidance 
, Prescription refining strategies of growth 
Instruction -- professional growth 
Evaluation community response 
, Record keeping -- awareness of human interest needs 



CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL IN ESL 



DR, KENNETH MATTRAN 



DR, DIANA BARTLEY 



New cngland Continuing Education Center 
University of Neii Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 



Associate Professor 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 



This group focused on linguistics as a system for staff development in 
ESL and on the use of teaching skills such as those developed at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as a system in the area of methodology. 



USK AND DISSKMINATION OF NHW PROGRA>!MINn PRACTICHS 



OR. HAROLD BHUKR 

Director, Center for Adult Hducation 
Box 156, Teachers College 
Colmnbia University 
New York, New York 10O27 

* 

...Dr. Beder discussed the focus of materials produced by 309-funded projects 
and the lack of an adequate dissemination policy which would reach areas most 
needing those materials the ABE director and his program. Beder gave the 
results of a study in which seven 309 projects were observed and their staff 
interviewed 

The results of the study included: 

. most 309 projects are not focused on the needs of ABE 
. the greatest Jlnput toward Title III nolicy comes from the higher 
levels of government; next in line ai 3 the State Divisions of Adult 
Education; local programs provide the least amount of input 



Some problems identified by the study include: 

. When a program is funded for a specific period of time, the dissemina- 
tion process is usually last and is allotted the shortest completion 
time; therefore, when the funding ends, the process stops 
(identified by George "Eyster, Appalachian Adult Education Center) The 
recurring problem of having to drop monies intended for dissemination 
when negotiating initial project funding 

. For communication of the more difficult materials, time is usually far 
too short to convey a complex product to several ABE programs 

Dr. Beder identified the most important possible solution as the idea of 
establishing a permanent on-going agency for storage, evaluation and dissemina- 
tion of 309 products. The proposed agency would 'tack on' to the beginning 
of a program and would phase into dissemination as the project was phased out. 
Another possible solution is to have an agent visit the program and 'assist where 
necessary, ' 

For more information, write to Dr. Beder at the address above. 



t;NGLISn AS A SHCONi) LVNGUAGl- 



MS. M\RY GALVAN' 

Department of Secondary and Higher Hducation 
Rast Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 75'J28 



below are comments selected from this very lively group disctjssion 

Problems in HSL/ABK 



A second language takes a great deal of time and effort; adults rarely 
have sufficient time to schedule for this 

Adults are far more sensitive to their language needs and limitations 
than children 

Many ABI; teachers are volunteers not trained in HSL; some not even in 
ABI: 

In most programs, the approach to HSL is the same as to Hnglish as a 
first language 

Old methods are now being challenged but nothing significant has taken 
their place. iVhat methods should we use? 

Adults have a tremendous range of needs and come with a tremendous 
range of ability 

More and more adults speak some English, but really cannot read 
There is a nationwide push to develop ABE programs, but without a 
sufficient number of teachers and facilities 

There is a need to develop some assessment instruments for migrant 
students 



Include adult students in planning their own communication goals 
Use a variety of materials which are close to the task to be mastered 
-- job manuals, newspapers, magazines, etc., and the best texts 
available 

Organize the class for peer group monitoring and practice 
Teach students how to 'read* responses from other group members 
Redefine the teacher's role 

Find out what linguistic features will be important to the particular 
class. (ABE/ESL teachers need more linguistic ti'aining.) 
Use the same kind of sentence patterns repeatedly with beginners 
Use more tape recorders, etc., not workbooks, to hit the interest of 
the student 

Set up and supervise exercises in the classroom 

Explain and interpret both language and cultural phenomena 

Find or make more adequate materials 

Point out alternative models 

Explain interference from other dialects. Connect the known language 
with the new 

Find a way of putting adults* achievements on 'permanent* records 
learn to assess specific needs 

Use a 'universal approach * ; know how languages contrast and to what 
Notice the match (there will be one) between the student *s language 
and yours 

Promote peer group motivation 



Teachers should: 



Write Ms. Gal van at the address above for information. 
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ABH MODHL RHADING PROGRAMS 

DR. DONALD BROV/N 

Professor of Education 
University of Northern Colorado 
Reading Center 
Greeley, Colorado 80639 



MS. JANE WYLIE 

Coordinator, ABE Model Programs 
University of Northern Colorado 
Reading Center 
Greeley, Colorado 80639 



Dr. Brown and Ms. Wiley described the functions and purpose of the ABE 

Model Program at the University of Northern Colorado 

The project has produced five filmstrip/cassecte programs descriptive of 
a variety of ABE projects in different settings. The fiJnis are intended to 
be used by ABE personnel at all levels to provide a viev> of model programs, 
different environmental situations, materials in use, t>'pes of training used 
and results obtained. The films are not intended to be exclusive training 
devices . 

The purpose in developing these materials was simply to disseminate know- 
ledge of model ABE practices for aid to local programs. 

The five project subjects of these films are: 

Colorado State Penitentiary, Canon City, Colorado 
. Albany Learning Center, Albany, New York 
. Uome Instruction Program, Piketon, Ohio 

. Adult Opportunity Center, Rogue Community College, Grants Pass, 
Oregon 

. TPnANDS (foriTierly NewStart) , Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 

Three films were shown: 

The Albany Learning Center film is descriptive of an individualized approach 
to meeting the needs of inner city adults. Methods of intake, assessment, in- 
struction, counseling and planning are treated. The Center seeks to develop 
individual growth in its clients as well as provide a training ground for ABE 
personnel, (Under the direction of Garrett Murphy.) 

The Piketon Home Instruction Program film tiescribes a rural paraprofessional 
delivery system for reaching ABE students w* do not participate in regular 
classes. Training, approach, testing, instruction and counseling in terms of 
the role of an adult instructional tutor arc described. This Program as well 
as a regular adult learning center and a portable mini-lab operate under the 
supervision of Max Wey, Assistant Superintendent. 

(Two other programs from the audience reporting successful use of trained 
paraprofessional s/volunteers were: Tallahassee Literacy Council, David Alexander, 
Director, Box 2461, Tallahassee, Florida 32304; and Hamilton County ABE, Wanda 
Marshall, Director, 400 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee 37402.) 

The Rogue Community College Adult Opportunity Prograj.> film described the 
operation and function of a community college-based ABE program. 

These films are presently available for distribution; information may be 
obtained from Dr. Brown at the address above or from: International Reading 
Association, 800 Barke Dale Road, Newark, Delaware 19711. 
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N£W DIRECTIONS IN ADULT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



DR. JOSKPII JACQUES 

Director, National MultiMcdia Center and National Adult Education Clearinghouse 
Department of Adult and Continuing Education 
Monte lair State College 
846 Valley Road 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 



The presentation concerned new directions of instructional materials and 

was directed towards informing and providing sources of information to ABE 
teachers and administrators. Dr. Jacques provided examples of products directed 
towards teacher training and a selection of materials for ABE students 

By using the National MultiMedia Center, teachers and administrators will 
be able to review materials abstracts and make a better selection of materials 
based on their specific program needs. 

The need for such a service was determined by a survey of existing in- 
structional materials, conducted by a task force directed by Dr. Edward Brice 
and initiated by the Adult Education branch of the USOE. In 1970, the National 
MultiMedia Center for ABE was established as a system or model whereby the ABE 
practitioner might know what materials had been developed. The Center assesses 
materials produced for ABE and related fields and prepares informational ab- 
stracts for national and international distribution. (After termination of 
initial funding, ic was necessary for the N>WC to become sel f- support i'^'e ; all 
services are now operated on a subscription basis.) 



In the area of instructional materials for ABE levels, the new trend is 
toward the use of instructional games. Two major questions concerning the 
appropriateness of games as a major source of knowledge are; 

Is the adult learner really 'turned-on* to learning through the use 
of games usually regarded as 'child's-play*? 
. How much learning actually takes place and how can this learning be 
evaluated? 

Another new trend in instructional materials is the use of audio-visual 
materials on the ABE level. Such materials include cassette tapes, filmstrips, 
videotapes and education television components. These materials have established 
a trend in the area of communication skills. 

There are many materials now available which provide psychological attraction 
for adults who are extremely pragmatic, such as materials which teach verbal skills 
with regard to socio-economic background. However, the critical problem area is 
that most important distinction between adolescent and adult interests, motivation 
and responsibilities. 

In the area of gimmicks: "There are several new reading techniques which 
use the phonetic alphabet, colors, and/or typewriters, but those materials which 
are the most creative and innovative are probably still those which you yourselves 
produce in the classroom." 

For more information, write Dr. Jacques at the address above. 
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LEVEL I INSTRUCTIONAL TEai^IQUES 



MS. ANTRUSA BRYANT 



MS. CYmHIA SETCHELL 



Special Education Department 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 



376 English Road 
Rochester, New York 14616 



MR. SVEN H.E. BOREI 



President, Philadelphia ABE Academy 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 



This meeting entertained aii informal group discussion in which techniques 

used on Level I with adult students were offered 

Antr usa Bryant described the publication A Guide for Reading Instruction in Adult 
Basic Education (now in print). The guide utilizes functional*type content, 
content directly related to the needs of the students. Nothing in this material 
is innovative, but it is organized to directly relate to everyday adult needs. 
Write to Ms, Bryant at the address above for more information, or to: Dr. Hal 
Dreyer, Minnesota Reading Quarterly, Mankato State College. (Ask for Bryant 
and Bryant articles on ABE reading.) 

A study related to Level I reading has been completed. Purpose of this 
APL study was to identify the needs of adult clients in the areas of occupational 
knowledge, consumer economics, government and law, etc. (See: address by 
Dr. Norvell Northcutt.) 

Material lists concerning job positions, banking, budgeting, buying, taxes, 
insurance, driver education, etc., may be obtained from: ESEA Plus, Title I, 
Minnesota Reception and Diagnosis Center, Box L, Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014. 

Cynthia Setchell discussed individualized reading instruction: Reading instruc- 
tion must be individualized. Individualized instruction means that 1) students 
become responsible for their own learning; 2) the teacher is a facilitator and 
not an expert, disciplinarian or dictator; 3) the classroom atmosphere must be 
warm, free and inviting; 4) when students take responsibility for their own 
learning they do work outside of class and therefore come to class prepared to 
ask questions and receive guidance. Individualized instruction is not 1) the 
same lessons given to everyone in the class at different times; '2) cramming as 
much material as possible into three hours and monitoring to make sure students 
do it; 3) keeping excessive classroom records including every page assigned and 
every assignment completed. 

Sven Borei discussed the training of volunteers to be teacher/tutors in a 
private literacy school. Three major concepts to be stressed are: 3) all 
adults can learn; 2) the learning situation must be totally oriented toward the 
learner--the teacher is relatively unimportant; 3) these four central items must 
be incorporated--the student must learn he is able to learn, muat learn to be 
independent in learning, must learn to be open to learning, and must learn basic 
skills in order to approach his real needs. 

The approach should be person-to-person, on a equal basis. The teacher must 
be sensitive to a two-fold i)acing of leaming--personal life vs. skill life. 

In choosing supplementary material, the needs and interest of the student 
should be the prime consideration; size and difficulty of material is irrevelant. 
The New Streamlined Englis h Series (New Readers Press) is one of the best sources 
for volunteers. 



SPIiClAK HmiCATlON I-OK Till: llANDICAPri-r) 



!IS. ^tAUY CONRAD 



MS. BARBARA KHHCnR 



lligginsvi 11c State School and Hospital 
lligginsvillc, Missouri 64037 



Iligginsville State School and Hospital 
Iliggiiisvillc, Missouri 64037 



DR. THOMAS JtAYHS 



MS. LINDA DOUNOLS 



Programs for the Deaf 
Center for Continuing Hducation 
Calluadet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 



Assistant Coordinator 
Demonstration Programs 



Center for Continuing Hducition 
Calluadet College 
Washington, D,C. 20002 



DR. EMURSON I-OULKU 



Director, Perceptual Alternatives Laboratory 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 40208 



* 



These experts described their respective efforts in the field 



Mary Conrad and Barbara Keeger : Project Evolve began in 1971, focusing on 
young retarded adults in the areas of social, academic and vocational skills. 
They are motivated to learn and increase their vocational skills through a token 
economy system, where they are 'paid* for tasks or activities they perform. If 
they do not barn enough money' they must go on 'welfare' and their privileges 
are taken away. The academic classroom is based on the Hewitt system. Point 
cards awarded in the classroom can be exchanged for tokens; fines are levied for 
misbehavior. The student works only on that level in which he can succeed. The 
individualized station approach is used. Students begin a simple task they can 
master and go on through succeeding stations (activities to perform). Sample 
stations in homo economic:: are First Aid, Grooming, Measurement, Kitchen, House- 
keeping, Budgeting, Sewing, Family Living, Washer-and-Dryer, and Ironing. The 
vocational educational program teaches basic job behavior; housekeeping and food 
service are the major vocational aids. The project has placed 90 students in 
private homes with great success, and has trained a total of 153 students. 

Thomas Mj ^yes ; In 1972, Gallaudet College, a liberal arts college for the deaf, 
establirffePthe Center for Continuing Education. It also has elementary and high 
school level laboratory schools as well as graduate programs. Our goal is to 
make learning opportunities possible for deaf persons nationwide. 

The biggest problem for the deaf illiterate is that he has no language at 
all. Calluadet has four ABE classes trying to meet the needs of deaf adults 
tl.rough interpreter-teachers, ESL (sign language is th<? first), individualized 
instruction, and team teaching. The biggest problem areas are developing 
materials and teacher certification. 

Emerson Foulke ; The Perceptual Alternative Laboratory, a graduate research 
institute within the University of Louisville, is interested in the investiga- 
tion of perceptual alternatives when impairment affects the individual's activ- 
ity and he needs to compensate for that loss. We work primarily in the area of 
visual impairment; however, we are also involved in other areas such as motor 
disorders. The PAC program is organized into three related areas: 1) Listening 
— reading by listening; 2) acquiring information by touch — Braille, index 
systems, etc.; and 3) perceptual bases for the mobility of blind persons. A pro- 
ject near completion there is a Recorded Dictionary for the Blind. One of the 
newest instructional approaches being utilized is the Audio-Tutorial System, 
which is designed to eliminate the frustration of failing tests by making the 
student aware of behavioral/performance objectives in advance and through util- 
ization of all instructional resources available. 

For additional infonnation> write to the above address 
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RnCRUITMHNT MB'niODS: 'TOUCAN" 



MRS. ANNA MM: BUR!) I 



MR. JOHN* COUHRT 



Director, ABB 

I'erndale Adult lidiication 

881 Pinecrest 

I-erndale, Michitian 48220 



Director, ABB 

Pontiac Adult Education 

101 n. Pike 

Pontiac, Michigan 48058 



* 



The *'Vou Can" publicity campaign was designed for local, state and national 

use of adult education administrators 

The major goals of the "You Can" project were: to tie together all adult 
education programs in Michigan; to recruit students into the various programs; 
and to bring the scope and content of adult education to the attention of state 
and national legislators. In developing the publicity package, several state- 
wide meetings were held to determine exactly what should go into the campaign. 
Involved in these meetings, along with the adult educators, were Channel 50 
and the publicity firm of Wilding, Inc., both of Detroit. 

After developing the logo of a little red school house and the slogan, the 
package was divided into thret* areas: gimmicks, printing, and radio and T.V. 
All the items in the publicity package could be localized for a smaller audi- 
ence. Some successful ginmicks were ballpoint pens, bumper stickers, placemats, 
napkins and litterbags. Printing ranged from billboards to small newspaper ads 
and display posters. For radio and television use, several successful adult educa- 
tion students made 30-second videotape spot announcements. Some radio stations 
used the sound track of the videotape, and several radio scripts were developed 
by the panel members. All items used the "You Can" logo and slogan. 

Cost of producing the kit was very low. Professional expertise from Channel 
50 and the Wilding firm was donated free of charge, as was over a quarter-of-a 
million-dollars in free air time by local radio and TV stations. To further reduce 
costs a central distribution point was established and a large dollar amount saved 
by buying in great quantity. Many private firms used the logo as mail stuff ers 
and postage meter imprints. 

In testifying to the success of the campaign, which ran from the second week 
in August to the second week in September, a 75% increase in overall enrol l.jent 
was achieved. Several local programs had phenomenal results; Grand Rapids doubled 
its enrollment, as did Brighton. Ishpeming saw a 25% increase in students. 
WhiJe not claiming all the credit, the campaign did have a tremendous impact. The 
Governor proclaimed Adult Bducation Week; several mayors followed suit. Inquiries 
have been received from all over the nation; several states have adopted the plan. 

e NAPSAE national conference endorsed and adopted it; several regions have 
A«;plemented it. It is our hope that the "You Can" campaign will be adopted nation- 
wide to involve all adult and community education programs. 

To get started in using the "You Can" publicity recruitment kit, the panel 
has developed a step-by-step process sheet which is part of every package. Ail 
panel members will be happy to assist any program in the development of its own 
campaign. For more information, items, etc., write to any panel member at the 
addresses above. 
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PARAPROl-nSSIONALS . TUTORS , AND VOLUNTEIfRS 



DR. DORIS MOSS 

Director, Adult Education 
Title HI ABH Program 
New York City Board of Education 
Office of Continuing Education 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



Dr. Moss described the New York City progran 

The New York program 

. uses tutors with ESL students; they may be University or ghetto 
high school students 

. uses homebound instructors, businessmen, political leaders as 
paraprofessionals to. teach in offices, businesses and homes 

. uses volunteers, though there are some problems. Expenses for 
traveling and eating are not paid for; training sessions need to 
be reorganized; an advisory board should help by making recommenda- 
tions for training sessions. 

A policy statement is needed, either statewide or locally, stating that 
volunteers should not have to pay expenses and thus be penalized for doing 
volunteer work. To keep them from being 'salaried' one night use a per diem 
basis for payment of expenses. Tax deductions should be increased when volunteers 
improve their professionalism by attending service training programs. 

For part-time ABE teachers, workshops and conferences should be used to offer 
more professionalism. Part-time teachers should not be forced to attend but should 
be motivated through job preference or college credit. 

Volunteers, paraprofessionals, tutors, and teachers should be compatible; 
training, along with the actual jobs, should be a team effort. All should have 
some part in evaluating each other. 

Local ABE directors should try to find some of their homebound students through 
public assistance and existing ABE students. IVhen the teacher enters the home, he 
should try to establish immediate and continuous rapport while convincing the 
student there is nothing to worry about. 

One advantage of homebound instruction is that it removes the added problem of 
traveling to the center. The final advantage is that the student is much more at 
ease and comfortable in his own home, which greatly increases his self-confidence* 
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ADDRESS TO THE GENERAL SESSION 



EVENING MEETING, THURSDAY 



Dr. AtJron Doran 

•'Historical Perspectives of ABE" 



02\ Doran is President of Morehead State Vnivevsity, Morehead, Kentucky, 

and hao served in tliat capacity for over 20 years. He is a former Speaker of 
the House in the Kentucky State Legislature , and was appointed by President 
Lyndon Johnson to the Presidential Education Coiwtittee. He has received the 
coveted Horatio Alger Award and is the author of many publications 

I suppose I will encounter great difficulty when I try to define an adult. 
There are legal definitions and there are other definitions far more meaningful. 
And I know very little, if anything, about innovations in adult education, about 
what ought to be innovated and what should be retained, about what should be 
changed and what should be kept. But I do know a little something about the plan- 
ning that has gone into the programming of adult education over a long period of 
time. Many of you have been involved in the planning for these programs far longer 
than I. I have had the good fortune to be at the firing line where decisions were 
being made and important ones at that. I hav** had the privilege of watching the 
manipulations and movements and combinations of 7 ^ple that have brought about the 
situations you find at this national conference tonight. 

We have for a long, long time in America talked too much and done too much 
in the field of education from the local level. Only in recent years have we 
emerged to talk about and act as if there were partnership, really, between and 
among local, state and federal government. We have seen adult education emerge as 
a concept and as a practice from the efforts' to establish this partnership among 
the people who control local or state or federal resources. 

In 1957 we in Kentucky, in Appalachia, found ourselves in the aftermath, of 
one of the greatest floods that has ever swept down the valleys, creeks and rivers 
in this section of America. This motivated the people of Kentucky to look at what 
could be done in planning and developing with the utilization of our human and 
natural resources to do one thing about solving the problems we recognized we had. 
Pd like to spend a moment on some of the happenings that have led, in my opinion, 
to the establishment of the Appalachia Regional Commission. 

IVhile the Governor of Kentucky was on a trip to Israel, the Lieutenant Governor 
motivated us to look at the community centers in Eastern Kentucky and moved the 
Marshall forces of the 32-county area to form a planning and development commission. 
As a result of these efforts, the Lieutenant Governor formed what was known as the 
Eastern Kentucky Regional Filing Commission. We worked for three years on develop- 
ing what we call Program 60 a decade of action for progress in Eastern Kentucky 
named Pattern for Total Development. (And we really meant total development, be- 
cause we had segmented our efforts for so long and had competed with one another 
for so long that we lost sight of our whole obligation.) We were petitioning local 
and state and federal government sources to concern themselves with depressed areas. 
But it suddenly dawned on us that we were not talking about depressed areas but 
about underdeveloped areas there are areas all over America that jus" absolutely 
have never been developed, never reached the stage where they could be called 
depressed. And in this whole process we found that the agencies of state and 
federal government who could help us had criteria by which they measured projects 
they would approve that absolutely did not fit our section of Kentucky or the 
Appalachian section of America or many other pockets of poverty, we called them 
then, in the fifty states. 

Let me give you xmo/^zc- -three -^xaiTiplcs: The Bureau of Federal Roads. One of 
the things that has contributed so greatly to isolation in America and particularly 
in Appalachia is the lack of connecting roads. Roads were built in the early days 
down at the creek beds and followed the *hollows* of our area. The only way- of 
getting from one valley to another was to go the length of the hollow to tae end of 
the valley and then go back the other side. Well, the Bureau of Federal Roads had 
criteria by which they determined what road.s would be built -- traffic count! Tliey 
would not channel money to state and local governments to build roads in areas 
where traffic count was not high. In other words, if there was not a large number 
of people travelling the roads, you did not meet the criteria for federal funds. 
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But of course you can see the ridiculousness of that I You don't have a traffic 
count when you don't have roads! And when you don't have roads, you cannot 
qualify for roads without a traffic jam! Anyhow, we managed to persuade the 
federal government to look at us in terms of the need for roads --so that industry 
could be attracted, so that people could get in and out, and so we could begin to 
establish relations with the rest of the world. Most convincing was this fact we 
discovered about that time the federal government had indeed built a $30 million 
dollar road in Cambodia which began and ended nowhere. You remember that part of 
the story. So we said, "If you can build a road in Cambodia without 'criteria', 
why can't you do the same for these sections of America?" From this came the real 
breakthrough in road building in America and particularly in our section. 

Flood control. Now, if we had a flood in our region and the water stayed up, 
the land was flooded and the houses were swept away and the businesses were 
destroyed and the people had to move out until the water went down. If it were 
crop season the crops were swept away; if it were wintertime the crop preparations 
were ruined. We began an effort to persuade the federal government to join in a 
partnership with the state and local communities to build dams to impound the water 
and control the floods. They came to us and said that they could not build a dam 
on one-creek-or-other because of a thing called a 'cost ratio'. They said the 
ratio of the land to be protected to the cost of the dam was so low that the land 
was not 'worth' protecting by building a dam. And we said, "The land will never 
be worth anything, the cities will never develop, industry will never cone in, and 
the people will continue to migrate so long as floods come and wash us away." 
Finally we persuaded the Corps of Engineers to modify its cost-ratio criteria and 
convinced them the land would be worth saving if it were protected from the floods. 

In this whole context education emerged to find its place — particularly 
basic and adult basic education. Out of this real context came the Appalachia 
Regional Commission, from those fine men in Eastern Kentucky who formed the plan- 
ning and developing groups. When Bert T. Combs became governor of Kentucky he 
accepted the proposition we had made to him and built what is known as the Mountain 
Parkway. Now the Appalachia Corridor is being built to connect the north and south. 

Governor Combs asked the governors of the thirteen states which had sections 
in Appalachia to hold a conference; it was held and the governors agreec to form 
a compact where the resources of federal and state and local governments would be 
pooled to solve some of our problems. John F. Kennedy was running for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination then. He went to West Virginia and found a situa- 
tion he did not know existed in America. He was impressed by what we were talking 
about and when he became president he issued an executive order creating such a 
compact. When Lyndon Johnson became president he supported the bill introduced 
by Tom Parker and John Cooper that created the Appalachia Compact. 

We finally thrust education into the discussion. And here is where the con- 
cept of partnership in ABE, in adult elementary and secondary education, and even 
in higher education began. 

In 1963 I was chairman of the NEA Legislation Commission. Representing the 
KEA, I was called before a joint committee of the House and Senate to testify on 
the Economic Opportunity Act. We said to them, "Now, the federal government has 
adopted an act to help school districts impounded by federal installations." (If 
you had a federal prison or atomic energy plant or army post in your area the school 
districts became impounded and impacted; the districts could not take over the cost, 
so the government poured millions into the construction part of the program.) We 
said, "It makes just as much sense to talk about school districts in Kentucky or the 
nation that have been impacted by low-income families as it does to talk about those 
with federal installations. The school districts had nothing to do with the decision 
just as those districts had nothing to do with the emergence of large numbers of 
low-income families with lots of children who need to go to school. Now, will you 
modify this act to include this concept or will you pass another law to do some- 
thing about it?" You can imagine the reluctance of the Congressmen to talk about so 
foolish a thing as a partnership to solve these problems. Finally, Johnson named 
a Task Force to study the law authorizing the appropriations to elementary, sec- 
ondary and adult education in America. Out of that came the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, where money v/as distributed to school districts on the basis 
of the number of students whose parents were in the low-income range. This is a 
little of the background on the efforts to establish the partnership idea. 
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In the county of Kentucky where Morehead State is located, there was 
founded what history records as the first concerted effort local in adult edu- 
cation. Cora Wilson Stewart, Superintendent of Schools in that pocket of poverty, 
found that children in her rural elementary schools were achieving far below 
the state and national averages. She decided that the trouble began in the home 
— that to raise the level of the children you had to raise the level of the 
parent. So they used the schoolhouses by day for the children and by night for 
the parents, and began the famous Moonlight Schools. Following Stewart's success, 
the concept spread practically all over the state. (Many parents of leaders in 
Kentucky today were involved in the Moonlight Schools.) In 1914, the Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission (sometimes called the Moonlight School Commission) was 
created, and Cora Wilson Stewart was named chairman. Then the NEA formed an 
illiteracy Commission and she was named chairman of that . Finally, Congress 
authorized an Illiteracy Commission, and Cora Wilson Stewart became chairman of 
that by appointment of President Coolidge or fioover, I don't remember which. 

Last year we went into the county, found and restored a little schoolhouse, 
and moved it to our campus. When we celebrated our anniversary, we had some 
people who taught in those moonlight schools and some who had gone to those schools. 
That program was really the beginning of the concept of raising the educational 
level of the parents to effect change in the youngsters. 

In support of this concept, we wanted to establish adult education centers at 
Morehead State University. We found out that the Office of Education had money to 
spend, and we wanted to help them spend it. So we formed this demonstration center, 
and have worked with other Appalachian states to form similar centers. Nobody has 
worked harder than Carol Rose and George Eyster and their associates. They were 
national speakers before they came to us, but they have become even more greatly 
identified with this sort of program since they came to the University. 

Now in 1962, while we were laboring over this concept of partnership and this 
concept of regionalism. Congressman Parkins of the 7th district Cwhere I live) 
decided he ought to hold hearings on the adult basic education concept. He brought 
a number of other Congressmen to the campus for a three-day hearing on the sort of 
setting I am talking about -- the Cora Stewart Wilson environment. He Is now, as 
you know, the chairman of the Commission of Education. He has Influenced more 
legislation relating to education from the national level than any other individual 
who has served in the Congress. But he had such people at this hearing as Senator 
Robert Griffin of Michigan, who has great power and influence. He had sucK 
individuals as Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, who recognized the Importance of what 
we were talking about. 

All of this is intended to be recorded as part of the history of planning and 
innovation in adult education. The Southern Regional Education Board has taken up 
the cause and unfolded the batter -- and is doing a marvelous job. You from other 
sections of the U.S. have access to similar regional identities. 

As you know, last year we received a UNESCO Award, which means that this 
concept is becoming international in power, influence and reality, (hast year and 
the year before that we had 7 masters students in ABE from Thailand. They said the 
population, resources and problems of Appalachia were very like those of Thailand). 
George Eyster received this award from UNESCO for the great work he has done In 
Kentucky, the South and the nation. We moved to develop graduate programs In adult 
and continuing education. They checked the records for me. In 1970 we had 42 
people enrolled in the graduate program this year we have 145. What happened to 
us can happen in Wisconsin and Oregon and everywhere else, if you build the program 
hard. The needs and demands are there and the students will be receptive to this 
sort of preparation. 

I know in your planning you ought to talk about innovating what you're 
planning to do more or do differently or do better. I want to speak for two minutes 
on the challenges of the future. 

One of the great challenges to us is the full funding of programs at the 
national level. This is an exceedingly difficult problem to solve. We have been 
far more successful in getting the laws passed than we have in getting the 
appropriations made. When we were successful in getting the appropriations we 
often ran up against the Bureau of the Budget which impounded those monies and 
would not let them go. This is a new thing in American politics — the right to 
impound funds appropriated and authorized by Congress. We'll win this battle as 
we have won the others. But we need to involve ourselves in all three of them. 
Your congressman ought to understand what's involved in your- problems that re- 
quires legislation. He ought to understand what's in your problems that involves 
propositions. And he ought to understand that his job is not done until he gets 
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people to turn the money loose and let you have it to do what ...^ds to be done. 

The second thing the future holds for us, in my opinion, is the responsi- 
bility of obtaining acceptance of the program by local and state agencies. Now, 
you are competing at the local level with many agencies and at the state level 
with many, many more. We must convince governors, legislators and administrators 
that this is unacceptable. 

The third thing I think is a responsibility to see total programs based on 
local, state and national cooperation. As long as we continue to segment, we are 
vulnerable. But if we get it all in one package, load it up together, then the 
potential for support is far greater. Many people think we don't have enough 
money to educate the children, let alone the adults, but if the programs are 
integrated we do. 

Finally, I thi,jk we need to concern ourselves more with increasing the number 
of professionally-trained teachers in the field of adult education. 

If I sound like great things have been done, it»s because I think they have. 
If I sound as if things are yet to be done, as if we have touched merely the heir, 
of the garment, it's because I think that is true. Out of 57 million illiterate 
adults in America today we're influencing only some 5%. Certainly, some things 
have yet to be done. 

Now I don't know how much difference you would consider to exist between the 
various areas of education. I don't know how difficult you think it will be to 
integrate adult with secondary and elementary, vocational and technical, higher 
education and other fields. But I think it has to be done. 

Let me close with this story. I went to Morehead in 1954 and am Exhibit A 
of what can happen to a university president over 20^ years. I'm from Western 
Kentucky, but in those days I was determined to get acquainted with as many people 
in Eastern Kentucky as possible. I spent many hours out in the region learning 
ways and habits and what the people expected out at Morehead State College, as it 
was then. I drove all over the area. 

One hot August afternoon I was up in the far reaches of Eastern Kentucky.. I 
had not eaten since breakfast nor had a drink of water. As I drove down one of 
those winding roads with a cliff on one side and a creek on the other, I saw a 
little drive and a mailbox and a footboard that led across the creek to a 
mountaineer's cabin. He was sitting on the porch. I got out and went across the 
footboard. He just sat there, rocking away. As I approached, an old hound dog 
raised his head and opened the eye nearest me, flopped the ear from over it, looked 
at me, and lay back down. I stepped up on the doorstep and said to the man, "I'm 
Adron Doran and I'm President of Morehead State College and I'd like a drink of 
water." He pointed to the edge of the porch where there was a 5 -gal Ion water keg. 
There was no dipper, but over the back of a straight-back chair hung a crinkly old 
gourd. Now, for some of you city folks, a gourd is a contraption that grows on a 
vine, has a round bore on the end, and a long handle with seeds in it. I took the 
gourd and started to the water bucket. I looked at my host more closely. He had 
a long flowing beard and a handlebar moustache. I knew that he and the dog had 
been drinking out of that gourd too — and not just coffee or buttermilk or water 
either. I debated how I could drink out of that gourd and not drink from where the 
dog had drunk or the man had drunk -- a great challenge! So I took the gourd and 
bit deep down to get below the surface with all the slobber, and then I debated 
how this mountaineer had got so drunk. Well, as I moseyed around and wrapped it 
around my arm, I decided to drink as close to the handle as I possibly could, ^fuch 
of it ran down my sleeve, as you can imagine, but finally I drank out of it close 
to the handle before it goes into the bore. Well, as I put the gourd back down on 
the chair and was turning to leave I felt this fellow's eyes on me. He was looking 
right through me, watching every move I made. He said, "What did you say your 
name was?" I told him. "What did you say you do?" And I told him again. And 
he said, "Well, sir, I declare. You are the first educated man I have ever seen 
drink out of a gourd just like I do.'" 

And so I have learned that all of these people you're dealing with drink out 
of gourds just like you do and can be educated just like you got educated. 

Thank you for inviting me. 
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Performance Level Skills Project at University of Texas at Austin 



The Adult Performance Level Project has two main objectives to develop 
a pragmatic performance-based description of adult literacy, and to develop assess- 
ment devices which hopefully will have some application and variety of operational 
levels. Ordinarily I begin this presentation with a detailed, rather tortuous and 
generally deadly boring explanation of our research design, the theory that we 
have constructed and that goes behind it and all that good stuff and then I fill 
in with the latest results from the study. This morning I intend to reverse that 
process. Wo are going to go immediately into some results and then, time permit- 
ting, wo will get back into the theory. J don't guarantee that will be any more 
entertaining than the other way, but since I am nothing but a researcher I am not 
expected to be entertaining. 

We have just concluded a national survey of adults in the continental United 
States, Alaska excluded, using some text items based on objectives developed from 
our lab research which we feel the evidence indicates are important to the acqui- 
sition of adult literacy. That is what I want tc show you a small sample of this 
morning and give you a little background about the way this particular survey was 
conducted before we go on to the results. 

This survey comprises a representative sample of American adults. We went 
to groat pains, as a matter of fact, to n:ake sure we could generalize from the 
results of these polls to essentially the adult population of the country; that is, 
people who are between 18-65, are English-speaking, and are not blind. We did not 
conduct this ourselves; we subcontracted it out to a firm which does that for a 
living. The study was conducted much in the manner that the pollsters conduct 
their surveys to find out hew the President is doing these days of to predict 
election results. We are quite pleased with the way this particular phase of our 
5tudy was conducted and I am generally satisfied that we are pretty accurate and 
ge.ieralize pretty specifically to the performance of adults In this country. 

(first slide) One of the things we are talking about is summarized in this 
first slide. This was a house-to-house survey on a random sample of adults all 
across the country. What we asked people to do was as follows; In a one-to-one 
household interview we asked people as you see there to read the ads and tell which 
one was put in the newspaper by a private person. Although you are not familiar 
with the APL study, you may be wondering where this particular item came from. I 
am not going to go into great detail at this time, but it is keyed to a general 
knowledge area we call occupational knowledge. At any rate, what the person saw 
was those four ?ds and we listed those four kinds of ads at the bottom. You see at 
the bottom of the slide the percentage rate for the question — 83% answered 
correctly, which may strike you as being low or high. Pm not sure. But the inter- 
esting thing about it is that if you translate th?t 17% incorrect to real numbers, 
the estimated number of people who cannot perform this particular test, you get 
about 20 million people who, the survey rerults indicate, would not be able to read 
those ads and pick out the one put in the newspaper by a private person rather than 
a public concern or corporation. 

(second slide) This is a break-up by three different variables of the infor- 
mation on that newspaper item you just saw. That solid white line is the results 
of that item broken out by level of education. Notice that the lowest level of 
education categorized for the purposes of this slide is 8th-grade-or-lcss. For 
those people in this country who have an 8th-grade-or-less education, only 63% 
read tliose ads correctly. Notice also that perfor^Jance increases with increasing 
education. About 90% of high school graduates, for example, were able to get 
that assignment correctly. The other two lines are the sarple results broken out 
by income and job prestige income is the broken line which starts out at about 
70% for the group making under-$5,000 and increasing with increasing income. The 
third lino is a measure of job prestige. That is not as obvious as what we moan 
by income and education, but if the people in our sample were employed we fou;.d 
out what their job was and we used the measure which attaches a level of prestige 
to a particular job. This is nothing more complicated than the idea that in this 
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society doctors and lawyers are accorded more prestige than ditch diggers and farm 
laborers. And again the trend is increasing performance with increasing levels of 
job prestige. 

(slide three) We askod people to figure out the answer to this question to 
see whether they possessed arithmetic skills necessary for this kind of problem. 
Question: Mr. Burns get 4t for every box he makes. How many boxes would he have 
to make to get $20? h'hat is amazing is that only 59% answered correctly. If you 
translate that 41*6 incorrect into the number of bodies running around this country, 
it would be about 48.5 million people. 

(slide four) This box is broken out by income and education and job prestige. 
Again, performance level rises with increasing levels of those variables. For 
those people who had an 8th-grade-or-less education, 32% were able to get that 
problem right. Going up to high school graduates, we estimate that only about 65% 
would get it right. 

(slide five) We asked people to look at that earning statement and answer 
some questions. First: How much was deducted from Walter Johnson's pay? Now, 
there are two ways you can figure that out. On that form you have gross salary 
and a series of deductions or different kinds of deductions and net salary. It 
doesn't matter how the person got the answer. About 3/4 of the sample got the 
right answer, hlien you translate the 26% who could not answer that question, you 
get about 30.5 million adults. 

(slide six) Here, too, performance increases with increasing levels of those 
varifibles. 

(slide seven) We also asked how much was deducted for Social Security. About 
2/3 of the sample identified the amount correctly. Although j.-.stru^tions were 
given to each person, they were not told how to read that form. U'hsn you translate 
that 33% incorrect or no response, you get about 39 million people. Broken down, 
you get increasing levels of performance with increasing levels of income, educa- 
tion and job prestige. 

(slide eight) How much of this pay was deducted for income tax? (It is 
labeled 'withholding tax' and there is no aritiLnetic invoived in this problem.) 
In this case, 86% got it right. Translate the 14% incorrect answers, and you get 
about 16.5 million people unable to answer that question. 

(slide nine) We asked people to read 12 ads from the point of view of a man 
looking for an inside desk job. He is good in math. He has attended two years of 
high school, where he took business courses. Which ad should he answer? Tlie 
purpose of this question was to see how people could match personal qualifica- 

tions to job requirements as presented in a newspaper ad. A rather surprising 56^ 
got the answer right. That means about 52 million people would not be able to do 
this particular task correctly. 

(slide ten) We asked people to complete an incomplete business letter. We 
gave them the information and asked them to fill in blank parts of the letter. I 
have only the results from the personal return address a fantastic 20% correct, 
I must tell you how we scored that particular item. In general, we tried to score 
all items in terms of how effective tl!e response would be. It was our contention 
that in the case of a business letter, an effective personal return address must 
be correct in all four aspects of spelling, punctuation, form, and content. That 
partially explains the results, but when you translate that 80% incorrect you get 
about 94.5 million folks! 

(slide eleven) When they finished with the letter, we asked them to address 
an envelope -- including the return a'idress and the one to which the letter was to 
be sent. The sole criterion was: Wo\i»d it get through the mail and would it get 
to the right place? And for the return address: If it wouldn't get through the 
mail, would it be returned to the sender? Notice, the percentages were quite 
similar for both parts of the letter 76^ and 78%. About 26-28 million people 
are not able to perform this task. 

(slide twelve) We showed people a sign that might b( on a bulletin board. 
It said: "ABE Company. We are an equal opportunity employer." This was a multi- 
ple-guess type of item. We said, "Look at this sign," and then read those four 
choices to the respondent, Ke said, "Wliich is the best definition of this partic- 
ular sign?" 79% got it right. When you translate the 21% who got it wrong you 
get about 24 million people. We picked thiu particular sign for two reasons: it 
is very prevalent all over the country and it is the result of a program intended 
to assist undereducated and underemployed people. 
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(slide thirteen) Purpose to see if people had a knowledge of simple bus- 
iness terms. Problem Mr. Will's full paycheck is $425. After taxes and 
deductions his take-home pay is $350.16. hliat is the gross amount of his pay? 
In this case, of course, the gross is the same as the full paycheck. About 3/4 of 
the sample knew what the gross was. About 26 million people would not know this. 

(slide fourteen) We are into a different area now. While those areas we just 
looked at dealt with occupational knowledge, the following are keyed to what we 
call consumer economics, fiere we asked people to read a payment schedule for a 
revolving charge account. I think we borrowed it from Sears. It says, monthly 
payment is whatever is in the box.'* We said, "If you buy three dresses and four 
pair of shoes for $123.49, how much will you need to pay the first month?" No 
computation involved. 81% correct, which means that 22.5 million people would 
not be able to perform this task. 

(slide fifteen) We said, "Below is a speedometer as it appeared before a trip 
and after the trip. It takes 6.2 gallons of gas to make the trip. What is the gas 
mileage to the nearest tenth?'* 27% correct, which means that about 86 million 
people would not be able to perform this task. 

(slide sixteen) This is a breakdown on that particular item because the per- 
centage correct was so low. Less than 5% of people with an 8th- Grade-or-less 
education were correct. 

(slide seventeen) We gave people an ad from Sears which lists information about 
"electric dryers with fingertip ease operation." We gave them some other ads which 
included information on used dryers. Then we asked them to compute the difference 
in cost between a new electric and used white gas dryer. This turned out to be a 
pretty diffi'^ult item because they had to identify the proper items from the ads 
and compute. Result: 39% correct, 61% incorrect. Roughly 72 million people would 
not be able to perform this task. In a similar item we asked people to make out a 
mail order form. We asked them to order two pair of zip-fit skates. 72% of the 
sample got the catalog number right. 64% got the total of the goods correctly. 
Only 22% got the total cash price correct, because most of the people messed up the 
parcel post rate. 

(slide eighteen) Menu from Greenfield's restaurant. Problem; Order a weal 
for two people that does not exceed five dollars including tax and tip. 71% were 
able to perform that task, which means that about 34 million people would not. 

(slide nineteen) Here we used the 1040 form. The task involved figuring out 
how many exemptions ♦'he person had, putting that number on the right line, multi- 
plying the number of exemptions, etc., subtracting to get taxlble Income. We gave 
them just one page of the tax table. There were three exemptions in this case. 
Only 37% of the sample were able to put the number 3 on line 10. This means about 

74.4 million people would not be able to perform this task. We scored the 1040 
problem on each line; tyjucal percentage correct was in the low 20 's. 

(slide twenty) We asked people to fill out a check according to the informal 
tion given. In this case the only criterion was; Would it go through the bank and 
be cashed in the appropriate manner? 78% wrote the check correctly. 26 million 
people would not be able to do this. 

(slide twenty-one) This had to do with comparative shopping and unit pricing. 
We gave people a picture of three di^^erent types of cereal. We asked them two 
questions: "On these boxes you have the name of the cereal, the total prices and 
the net weight. Which of the three boxes contains the most cereal?" 84% were 
correct. "Which of these cereals is the best buy^ gives you the most per ounce?" 
2/3 got that right. 39 million people could not perform this task. Women seemed 
to do slightly bettor than men on the computation problems. 

(slide twenty-two) We showed people a receipt from a pharmacy. There are a 
series of purchases, the taxes, and the total. "If you paid for this with a $20 
bill, how much change would you get back?" 41% missed this question. There are 

48.5 million people who cannot do this task. 

The question is: What are the implications of these results? In the final 
analysis, the meaning of these numbers is in the eyes of the beholder. My personal 
reaction is this; it seems to me first that something is wrong. Something is 
wrong if 48.5 million adults are not able to determine how many boxes at 4<^ each 
would earn $20. Something is wrong with their education if only 3/4 of the adult 
population can determine the total number of deductions on an earning statement 
and only 2/3 can determine how much was deducted for social security. Something 




is wrong when there is evidence that only slightly over half of the population can 
match personal qualifications to job requirements as shown in 'a newspaper ad, that 
only 1/5 can put a return address on a business letter with no errors in form, 
spelling, punctuation or content. Something ia wrong when there are indications 
that 26 million adults cannot address an envelope well enought to insure that it 
will reach the desired destination. Something is wrong when about 25 million adults 
cannot read an equal opportunity notice well enough to pick out the statement 
which defines its meaning, when we find that about 27.5 million adults cannot de- 
termine the proper monthly payment from a revolving charge account. 

I would suggest that something is wrong when only 1/4 of the adult population 
can calculate car mileage given dashboard readings and gas consumption. And some- 
thing is wrong when we are forced to conclude that only 37% of the adult popula- 
tion can put the correct number on line 10 of the 1040 form. 

Tliese results make me mad and distressed. I hope these results make you mad 
and distressed. 

For decades, part of the Anierican dream has been to provide universal free 
public education and to wipe out illiteracy. Back in the 30 *s governwent projec- 
tions were that illiteracy would be eradicated by 1940 or 1945 and some 
traditional measures show that we have made progress. But we have results that 
seem to me to indicate that as far as pragmatic, functional, survival-type liter- 
acy is ccacerned, we have tremendous problems. 
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Any time I deal with this topic, I think of a very short quote from Norman 
Winward, "To live effectively is to live with adequate infonuation." In contrast 
to the previous speaker I will be talking about information as opposed to educa- 
tion -- learning skills and talents. I am talking to a group I don*t know. This 
is my first contact with any formal Adult Education organization. I am a librar- 
ian by trade and a library educator by current activity. I occasionally do some 
research. I am going to tell you about the research I have been engaged in and 
have just finished up, which is also in contrast to Norvell*s work. 

A brief recap of the study and method: Essentially, whereas Norvell is 
collection original data we were not. We decided that we-don *t-know-what-we 
don't-know and we-don*t-know-what-we-do-know about information needs of disadvantaged 
people. So the Office of Education, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
gave us some money and directed us to find out what is already known and/or not 
known about that topic. And so we went scrambling through great piles of litera- 
ture poorly indexed or usually not indexed or usually not indexed at all to come 
up with a synthesis of what is already known. This was the "review of the lit- 
erature." The literature was quite fugitive: In the twelve hundred-or-so docu- 
ments we reviewed in the course of one calendar year, about seven hundred were found 
to be more or less relevant to the information needs of disadvantaged adults. 
(The * staff* was part of my time, part of a research associate's time, and part of 
the time of about ten different students.) What we came up with at the end was a 
narrative review of about sixty pages and a topical index to a bibliography of 750- 
plus items. All this will be published, hopefully, by Scarecrow Press this fall. 
Save your money — I think it'll be $5.00 in hardcover. 

The first problem we faced in doing this th^ng was, of course, one of 
definition. The two really troublesome terms were, of course, 'information* and 
disadvantaged*. As you night suspect, everyone has a different idea of who is 
disadvantaged and who is not; we can only conclude that everyone is in one way or 
another. So to quell some of the argunents among my staff we decided to take the 
definitions visible in literature. That is, whatever the literature tended to 
consider disadvantaged we considered disadvantaged as well. What emerged V;ere the 
aging, the ethnically and racially oppressed, the imprisoned, and the undereducated. 
The most effective descriptor of all these disadvantages, all these groups, is Poor. 
All right. 

The second problem term was information. Let me go at it backwards. We de- 
cided not to deal with learning, not to deal with education, but to deal with the 
stuff that can be known -- the raw material that is known. Not talents, not skills. 
Now, there is a very fuzzy line between education/learning ar.d information, but 
this is the distinction we tried to make. There is some contrast here with what 
Norvell was talking about, but I think we in fact reinforce each other in a number 
of places. 

In order to get the disadvantaged adult in perspective let me set a general 
scene of adult non-job related information-seeking behavior. First off, the aver- 
age adult frequently doesn't see his problems or questions as infomation needs even 
when they are. Secondly, he is far more likely to seek information through informal 
rather than formal channels. Uc is far more likely to seek information from 
friends, neighbors or relatives, for example, than from service agencies or other 
such organizations. We all tend to select an easy channel of information, one we 
already have access to, rather than one which we ourselves predict will give the 
higher yield. But we are in good company, because it has been found that evsn 
scientists and researchers choose these same easy channels. Many of the informa- 
tion needs of the average adult will * evaporate* very quickly if not satisfied 
almost immediately and with a fair amount of ease. 

The major information needs of the average adult, our study showed, fall 
generally into the areas of public assistance, legal problems, and crime and safety. 
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Mo uses the newspaper more often than magazines and radio, and books run a poor 
third. Our average adult uses the medium of television most often by far, relying 
on it frequently for news. The disadvantaged adult, by contrast, has three very 
different major information needs. (I am hoping that you will give me some 
questions when I am done, because some of this is a bit complicated and heavy. 
Trying to put some 750 documents together in one half-hour is causing me some 
distress.) 

First, the disadvantaged adult tyi)ically possesses a lower level of certain 
processing skills by which he is able to use or seek information. Norvell 
illustrated that dramatically in his presentation. Hearing and eyesight also 
present problems. The disadvantaged adult may be only newly literate in English 
yet completely literate in his native tongue. Me may lack certain personal man- 
agement skills -- again, N^orvell demonstrated this very handily. He tends to be 
unable to, say, bargain for a house or to set up a family budget. 

N'ow for the characteristics. The disadvantaged adult is locked into his own 
self-culture. We are all locked into a self-culture in society one way or an- 
other -- we middleclass types happen to belong to a very large one full of informa- 
tion resources. But the disadvantaged adult's is not rich in resources. This can 
be due to a couple of reasons: 1) ilis interpersonal contact with a greater 
society is very limited, and it follows that 2) his formal contacts, formal 
channels to a larger society are limited as well. IVhereas the average adult does 
rely partially on magazines and newspapers for information, the disadvantaged adult 
relies almost solely on the electronic media -- television and radio. Information 
received that way is of low quality of, at any rate, low intensity. It is not the 
kind of information that will permit understanding in depth, that will permit 
comprehension of a topic. It is essentially headline information. Now, these 
isolated factors -- interpersonal and formal -- work both directly and indirectly 
on a disadvantaged person, directly on him to keep him away from information that 
is at large in society but not in his spctor, and indirectly on him through the 
people he turns to. We all know that every society has its influentials and 
community leaders, but it turns out that when the disadvantaged individual turns 
to someone, that someone will be equally disadvantaged in his contacts with the 
outside or larger society. We must conclude that people in disadvantaged societies 
are poor in information that is at large in the world. And this is precisely the 
information needed to maintain or get necessary coping skills. 

Tlie third major characteristic is the disadvantaged adult's composite attitude 
and philosophy toward his world. Report after report portrays disadvantaged 
people as facing their defects with a tremendous sense of helplessness. I think 
we are all acquainted with this. The least disadvantaged person tends to maintain 
some hope of change in his condition. The most disadvantaged person has usually 
abandoned all hope. And what may be interesting traces of this fatalism or help- 
lessness, hopelessness, show in a recent study which indicated that people at the 
lower end of the socio-economic scale perceive fewer questions and problems that 
can be solved in their own lives. We may assijme it takes a certain amount of hope 
for change in order to seek problems that can be solved. But if the disadvantaged 
individual perceives fewer solvable problems and questions in his life it follows 
that he will make less effort to find information. 

Those are the major conditions that affect the disadvantaged adult. Now, 
what are his needs? The disadvantaged individual's needs differ from the average 
adult's in two ways: 1) in the degree or intensity of his needs and 2) in the 
kind of needs he has for information. Studies indicate that the disadvantaged 
lack information of all kinds more than anyone else in society — consumer informa- 
tion, housing information, job-related information, information about family and 
personal counseling -- all kinds of information are lacking. About information: 
1) the disadvantaged person tends to pursue information mainly on a crisis basis 
when he does pursue it, perhaps because his life is in a very large way a manage- 
ment crisis; and 2) he needs more information than others. For example, he needs 
to know about subsidized housing, welfare benefits, daycare, preschool lunches, 
medical care, etc. 

i\c has information needs in areas of remedial education and job training. 
(I am not talking about the education itself or the training itself but about where 
he needs to go ".o learn how to get them.) He needs to know what suits his needs. 
He needs informi'tion about rights or entitlements: What am I entitled to? 
eligible for? How do I go about getting it/ them? How do I protect myself legally 
in the process of getting it/them? Now, none of these needs are tied only to the 
disadvantaged adult, but this kind of need pervades his life out of all proportion 
to the general population. 
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Now, how does the disadvantaged individual seek information when he does? 
And how does the information he seeks affect his life? There is not much known 
about these questions but I Ml give you what we were able to put together. The 
disadvantaged adult is, as I said, non-print-oriented, but rather relies ex- 
clusively on the electronic media. There are indications from a study or two that 
this reliance may explain why he is unaware of where to turn Cor help or information, 
lie tends to rely more heavily on informal than on formal information channels, but,, 
surprisingly, it has been found that he will turn to the fonnal sources of employ- 
ment information more than the average adult. This is tentatively explained by the 
speculation that since he perceives that interpersonal resources cannot help him 
get a bettor job, he must turn to some formal resource like a state or county 
enployment agency. Average adults typically turn to friends or their friends* 
union for a better job. In the middle range of society we have a great number of 
friends at all levels, but at the disadvantaged end friends tend to have equally 
non-promising jobs. 

Now, how does the information affect the disadvantaged adult? We don*t know. 
There is a little evidence suggesting that, just like anyone else, additional 
information will help the disadvantaged adult make better decisions. That data is 
inconclusive at this point. We are in desperate need of more investigations here 
to find out just what kinds of information will most enhance the life of the 
disadvantaged adult. 

Let me give you a sort of recap of these points and throw in a few extras. 
IVhat I want to do is paint a total picture of the disadvantaged American adult in 
his natural information habi*'3t. 

More than his average counterpart, the disadvantaged American doesn't know to 
which formal channel of information to turn in order to solve his problems, doesn't 
know what specific social programs are available to respond to his needs. 

He watches many hours of television every day, seldom reads magazines or 
newspapers, and never reads books. 

He perceives fewer solvable problems and questions in his life than the 
advantaged or middleclass adult. 

Vthcn he does perceive problems and questions he doesn't see them as informa- 
tion needs; when he does see them as information needs he is not an active informa- 
tion seeker. 

He nay lean heavily on certain formal channels of information, but only if it 
becomes apparent to him that his extremely deficient informal channels are in- 
adequate. 

He is locked into an information cycle greatly isolated from the society at 
large. 

In short, the disadvantaged adult is isolated from the rest of society not 
only by virtue of his poverty, not only by virtue of his race or ethnic origin or 
physical abilities, but also in terms of the information -- again, prevalent in the 
greater society but not in his -- available to him. That's it! 
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GED PREPARATION 



MR. JOSEPH MANGANO 
Headstart Parents 

Bureau of General Continuing Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 



Mr, Mangano gave a brief overview of the ABE program in New York, then 

discussed the High School Equivalency Preparation program 

The purpose of the program is to provide an opportunity for out-of-school 
youth and adults to develop the skills and understanding necessary to perform 
satisfactorily on the GED tests. The student must attain a 7.0 reading level 
at the time of entry to successfully pass the GED within 150 hours of instruction. 
Adults enterinf. with higher reading scores may require only a few weeks of 
preparation. 

Since 1970, pilot projects in high school equivalency pro^ jns have been 
developed by several New York State communities which have afforded adults a 
high degree of success. Consistently these projects have been found to certifi- 
cate at least 70% of their students within 150 hours of instruction. The findings 
of these projects have resulted in the direction and expectations included in 
guidelines for the New York State High School Equivalency preparation program. 

The financial allocations to each coranunity were computed using the 1970 
Census. Some school districts did not have enough in the allocation to operate 
a full class, so to maximize use of finds a consortiuM with other school dis- 
tricts was incorporated. 

In planning the program, emphasis was placed on developing reading, math and 
English skills necessary to pass the exam. Other subject areas were incorporated 
as '.ontent vehicles. The following model emphasizes an individualized curriculum 
centered on skill development: 



. Screening -- 7.0 grade level 
. Diagnosis -- The Iowa Test of Educational Development, Form X-4 
. Prescription areas and skills needed 
. Curriculum 

Instruction -- lecture, group discussions, independent study 
. Prediction -- readiness for GED, using same ITED test form 



In response to questions, Mr. Mangano added that students are allowed to take 
materials home; that there is a very low dropout rate and a very high passout rate; 
and that recruitment obligations were delegated by the respective directors. 

For more information, write Mr. Mangano at the address above. 



* 
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TEACH N' TOTH 



MRS. BARBARA ASHLEY 

Reading Consultant 

Office of Adult Education 

RutXedge Building 

Columbia, South Carolina 29201 



Mrs. Ashley described this unique concept in teacher-training 

"Teach N* Tote" is a workshop utilizing a newspaper lab. It is an individ- 
ualized approach to in-service training for adult education teachers in which 
teachers learn to use and develop a newspaper lab kit. This performance-based 
program emphasizes the use of newspapers to teach reading skills to adults. 

The intended practitioners are ABE teachers. The target population includes 
0-8th grade level adult students; the program could, however, be used with other 
groups and grade levels. 

The support and/or resources required include: two- to four-hour workshops 
in local programs; follow-up at $7.50 per diem; university courses at $75.00 for 
three hours of graduate credit; and $5.00 per teacher for materials. 

Success is measured through comments on contracts by teachers, evaluation 
forms by mail, and requests for publications and additional workshops. 

These sources contain reports on this approach: 

. Louisville Journal , Louisville, Kentucky 

. Evening Herald , Rock Hill, South Carolina 

• State and Record Paper , Columbia, South Carolina 

. News-Courier Journal , Charlestown, South Carolina 

Additional information and resources in print may be obtained by writing Mrs. 
Ashley at the address above. 
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RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 



DR. RUSSELL WILSON 



MR. ROBERT AVINA 



Executive Director 
HEW Region VII Staff Development Project 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 



Associate Professor and Acting 



Director, Project POR/FIN 
Bexar County Adult Continuing 



Education 
Bexar County Court House Annex 
San Antonio, Texas 78207 



* 



Dr. Wilson and Mr. Avina highlighted the history and progress of POR/FIN 

(Program Organizing Related Family Instruction in the Neighborhood) and related 
research 

POR/FIN was designed to explore and solve problems in the areas of recruitment 
curriculum, teacher gratification, teaching techniques, and record keeping. In 
FY 1971, a more effective recruitment approach than the traditional mass media one 
was sought. Project staff conducted three preliminary studies: 1) an extensive 
review of background literature on adult education; 2) a review of federal and 
state agencies serving both educated and undereducated people of the area; 3) a 
briefing by authorities on area culture. The pilot study was identified: a 
recruitment of 'hard core* individuals with classes conducted by the recruiters 
themselves to gain awareness of the people and their problems. San Antonio, Texas, 
was chosen for the survey -- having a Mexican-American population of 124,000, 67% 
of which were functionally illiterate. A controlled experiment was designed whose 
components included a study of socio-economic, geographic and demographic data to 
identify characteristics of the area. The experimental group was recruited on a 
one-to-one basis; interviewers went door-to-door presenting the program. 37% of 
this group enrolled, while only 7% of the control group responded. Conclusion: 
*'The best recruiters are people frr/^.i the community and ex-students.*' 

POR/FIN*s subsequent, highly-successful "Arm Chair" program used volunteer 
ABE students who were sent to private homes of those unable to atcend classes 
regularly. The project developed a referral guide based on problems -- medical, 
economic, employment -- rather than agency. 

There are now five different adult centers in the area: 1) an adult library; 
2) a migrant intake program; 3) a veteran and volunteer center; 4) « vocational 
rehabilitation center; and S) a 'hard core* community center. Some suggestions 
for other programs: 



*'Arm Chair" activities solve transportation problems, encourage 
individualized curriculum, etc. 

Make sure other agencies know both your capabilities and limitations, 
so clients will have realistic expectations 

Design your program with the potential dropout in mind; do not try to 
redirect his real interests 
Recruitment takes persistance, not push 

Be ready to adapt any and all types of materials for instructional use 
Get volunteers through advertisements, other students, neighborhood 
satellite centers. Word-of-mouth is still the most effective tool 
Be ready to relate to your clients* children, and to impart socializa- 
tion skills 



Based on the idea that early identification of high-risk students should 
improve retention. Dr. Wilson's study sought a way to identify those students at 
the time of enrollment. He used a standardized personality test which, though not 
a screening instrument, could predict who would or would not drop out. The study 
(San Antonio) sought to answer: What is a drop out? Why can't people be recruited 
Why can't they be retained? What kind of materials will keep them in the classroom 
The resulting recruitment kit included materials for retention built on a modular 
system of level progression. 

For more information, write Mr. Avina at the address above. 
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MS. ANN HARDY 



MR. JOHN TI^\CY 



Coordinator, Adult Learning Center 
Worchester, Massachusetts 01609 



ABH and Instructional Supervisor 
Albany Learning Center 
Albany, New York 12202 



Ms. Hardy described a new computer system for placing adult students 

Mr. Trcicy addressed himself to interagency cooperation and the Albany Learning 
Laboratory Training Packet 

Ann Hardy : In the state of Massachusetts a statewide task force, with the coopera- 
tion of the State Office of Education, developed a computer system for all the 
learning centers in the state to diagnose and prescribe a course of study for all 
entering adult students. The system is intended for the use of all adult educa- 
tion supervisors. The expected outcomes of using the computer for diagnosis and 
prescription as well as recordkeeping were and are a saving of physical space and 
a better assessment of the effectiveness of the adult education process. 

The system is based on a skills analysis approach. The computer feeds back 
information regarding those areas in whidi the student needs help. The initial 
cost of setting up the system was $8,000-$! 0,000, much of which was borne by the 
State Office of Education. Currently, six learning centers use the system with 
a variety of materials. 

Full-time guidance counselors are recommended for all adult education programs. 
The guidance counselor deals with all non-educational needs of the student, 
coordinates with other agencies for referrals, and refers students to agencies in 
a two-way interagency effort. Each incoming student meets with a counselor, who 
acquaints him with the program. The counselor also serves as a resource person 
for teachers whenever the need arises. 

For further information, write Ms. Hardy at the address above. 



John Tracy : Interagency cooperation is primarily intended to benefit students or 
potential students, but can benefit students, teachers and programs. Close coopera- 
tion can supply funding, personal and economic survival referral sources, vocational 
and job recruitment sources. Student recruitment is made stronger and easier 
through such cooperation. 

Tlie Albany Learning Laboratory Training Packet is directed towards the 
training of ABE personnel, and provides training to upgrade the methods and results 
of the educational program. The packet is based on the teacher getting the informa- 
tion, responding to the direction and tasks presented, and getting immediate feed- 
back. Format is 15 videotape- lessons covering all phases of Learning Lab operation. 

Duplication of this product is available on several types of audio-visual 
media (cassettes and 1/2" reel-to-reel) and may be purchased, reviewed, or rented 
through: Dr. Harold Beder, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027. 
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COUNSELING AND CARUL-R PLANNING 



MR. PETER hTLin 



Human Research Organization 
111 OIU English Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 40272 



* 



Mr. Wylie discussed the Life Skills Education Model for Disadvantaged 

Adults, designed by Winthrop R. Adkins. The Model was originally designed for 
Black adolescents and adults in Bedford-Stuyvesant (Brooklyn, New York)... 

There are four stages of the Life Skill.s Model: 



The Stimulus phase attempts to frame the problem in aii exciting way 
to arouse the student and create readiness for discussion and 
sharing of ideas 

The Evocation phase defines what is already known and arouses 
curiosity 

Tlie Objective Inquiry phase provides knowledge at various levels 
and through various means 

The Application phase helps students translate knowledge and insight 
into behavior through real or simulated problem tasks, behavior 
rating forms and video records 



Success is measured by the ability of students to go into the outside world and 
function in jobs and real-life situations. 

In answer to questions raised concerning racism and the application of this 
model to other areas such as Appalachia, Mr. Wylie Indicated that, when funds are 
available, models will be modified to apply nationwide; that racial issues are 
included in the Life Skills Model because they are rsal problem.s to be confronted. 

Several pamphlets on the subject written by Dr. Adkins (Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 10027) are available. 
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ABE IN CORRHCriONAL INSTrrifriON'S 



MR. J. CLAUK HSARl-Y 

Director of Uducation 

Illinois Department of Corrections 

301 State Armory 

Springfield, Illinois 62206 



Mr. lisarey described the Illinois correctional programs 

Two years ago, the Illinois State Legislature established a statewide school 
district to serve the State Departr.ent of Corrections. The objective of this 
new plan was to enhance opportunities of motivating inmates towards productive 
adulthood. It is expected that two-thirds of the Illinois inmate population will 
participate in the program during the next three years, 

Programs will be established in the following categories: 



ABE (0-6th grade level) 
expanded GEO programs 

proficiency-evaluated credit granting High School Diploma 
post-secondary, which includes both career/occupational programs 
within the institution and contracts with community/junior colleges 



Learning labs are now in operation in several penal institutions throughout the 
state. 

New innovations include: 



Plato computer program system -- a research and development terminal 
to be used for ABE dissemination 

the concept of correctional education as operated by an independent 
school board 

based on recent legislation, all inmates are guaranteed educational 
opportunity at least through the secondary level 



ABE programs have not been established long enough to allow for the accurate 
determination of recidivism rates. However, thero has been a noticeable decline 
in the recidivism of former ABE participants in the few years that 'true* ABE 
programs have been in operation. 

In no way will the traditional educational system work in corrections. The 
ABE learning labs, along with individualized personalized instruction, seem to be 
the obvious key to successful education programs in corrections. 

For more information, write Mr. Wylie at the address above. 
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LHVEL II INSTRUCTIONAL TECIiN'IQUES 



MRS. UUREL CYR 

School of education 
Right to Read Center 
Uii. ,orsity of Maine 
Gorham, Maine 04058 



Mrs. presented an outline developed for use in teaching adults to 

read. According to a study of two groups of adult readers, significant gains 
in reading level have been obtained when the instructor followed cert .n stages 
of "the reading progress" 

STAGE3 OF READING PROGRESS 

I. Readiness (pre-reading-lst grade level) 
. concept attainment 
, language facility 

visual perception (letter recognition) 
auditory discrimination 
(Maine program instructors use an organic approach to reading and apply language 
experience episodes where the student records himself to implement the above 
steps. At the same time, sight-vocabulary building has begun.) 

II. Initial reading (1st to 2nd level) 
. sight vocabulary 
. meaning cues 
. phonics skills 
, structural analysis 
(Basic root words are dealt with; sight words enter sentences.) 

III. Rapid Developnent (2nd-3rd level) 
. expanded sight vocabulary 

comprehension development -- literal, interpretative, utilization 
independence in decoding 
independent reading 
(The adult reader trys out his skills in this third stage.) 

IV. WidJ reading (4th-6th level) 
increase in variability 
vocabulary development 
study skills; content area reading 
review word recognition skills 
(Speed plus information location are the main thrusts hero.) 

V. Refinement of reading (7th level and up) 

readability based on 'interest* and 'concept density' 

To find student reading level and comprehension, one may use the Adult 
Diagnostic Package developed at the University of Maine Center. The package 
contains informal reading inventories, woi'd and isolation tests (including 
visuals), and "analysis of word recognition errors" instrument. 

The problem of determining potential reading levels of adults may be 
solved by reading to the student and having him respond with his comprel^ension 
of what has been read. 

Several manuals developed by the Center explain the techniques mentioned 
here. For these and other information, write Mrs. Cyr at the address above. 
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TEACHER IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



DR. A. B. CAMPBELL 



MRS. BARBARA PARKER 



Department of Adult and Occupational 



Kansas State University 
Topeka, Kansas 66617 



Education 
College of Education 
llolton Hall 

Manhattan, Kansas 66617 



* 



Dr. Campbell and Mrs. Parker described an AEE/G.^ -eacher training plan 

used by University training personnel, part of the regular graduate or under- 
graduate course 

Class members were expected to increase their skills tind techniques by a 
variety of activities. Teachers were asked to identify the types of problems 
they needed to have assistance with and activities were planned. The group 
set objectives for itself and perioaically measured its achievement through- 
out the course. 

The Kansas program was a departure from the traditional one-semester, weekly, 
formal course. The meetings were scheduled as one three-hour session each rionth 
preceded and followed by a full-day session. Participants were allowed to 
register for the fall, spring or summer terms and received * incompletes* until 
the course was completed. The extended time as well as the application of 
program planning techniques to adult education and taking the classes to re- 
gional areas seem to be the distinguishing elemencs of this approach to training. 

Existing University personnel were already prepared for training ABO 
teachers in a team approach. The major responsibility for class content was 
assumed by the professor, who was supported by a coordinator and other team mem- 
bers with expertise in particular content areas. 

Evaluation was conducted by a periodic assessment of achievement of initial 
needs and objectives. The participants also completed a final class evaluation 
which rated their experience and activities from *most helpful* to * irrelevant * . 

The audience raised the technical questions of credit or non-credit courses, 
and their relationship to certification. The representatives reported that their 
State Depa's'tment of Education granted CEU's (Continuing Education Units) for 
teacher participation in in-service training. Audience members from Florida and 
Indiana testified that their respective states also offered such credit for 
staff development activities. 

For more information, see; Parker, Barbara and A. B. Campbell, "A Mew 
Approach to Graduate Education in Adult Basic and GED Education," Adult 
Leadership , December, 1973. 
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ADDRHSS TO '\m GnNHRAl SESSION LUNQiBON MEETING, FRIDAY 

Dr. Ruth Love Holloway 
"The Right to Read" 

She has a B,A, in elBmentcay education, an M.A* in guidance and counseling , 

and a Ph.D in compai*ative education. She cuts across disciplines* She's 
taught in public schools; she's been a counselor and an adult education teacher* 
So she knous what you and I are about. She's been an exchange teacher, a con^ 
sultant to the U.S-. Office of Education in the California State Department, has 
seized as Chief Program Development Officer of Contemporary Education, and has 
dealt with corrections across the nation. She's been a member of the National 
Council on Desegregation and Integration. I know that she Qust recently returned 
from Russia, She told us at brecJcfast this morning some of those experiences. 
She may tell you something, I'm not sure, about that trip* That's the kind of 
thing she 's done and I only touched upon a few of them. But what I want you to 
know is the charm and presence of Ruth Love Holloway, She has moved through the 
Washington scene like a dynamo. I recently attended a national conference for 
the Right to Read project which f''e directs and noted that she has, in her program 
and personally, touched the grec ''eaders of the United States of America in 

education. It is my pleasure U ^roduce to you — Or, Ruth Love Holloway 

(from the introa^.cion by George Eyster, Morehead State University) 

When I received the invitation to address this conference on Good Friday, 
I thought that adult educators must be either very religious or not religious 
at all. But in any case, you can see that I am here. I am here for many reasons. 
Primarily I'm here because I think you*re about serious business. And I think 
that what you* re trying to do as adult basic educators is what we're trying to do 
at Right to Read -- and we ought to be together in that effort. 

Two things happened to me prior to coming to Washington which called me to 
accept the position as director of what I consider to be the smal lest- funded 
program in the United States Office of Education. Not the smallest program, you 
understand. One was that my husband decided to move to Washington, D.C, and I 
thought I better come along. The second thing was that I had accepted another 
posit if t a University. The Coirsnissioner of Education called to talk me out of 
it, Fo*. less money, less budget, he talked me into coming here to work. But the 
real reason i.-as because I believed in what Right to Read was all about provid- 
ing total literacy for all our citizens in the U.S. I think that*s the least we 
can do in our society. 

Shortly after coming on board in the Office of Education, I was thoroughly 
impressed by a visitor from Arizona, A 'native American* or "American Indian", 
whichever term you choose, came to talk to me about a proposal. Now, one of the 
things that those of us who direct programs in the Office of Education understand 
is the craftmaiisliip of those in the field. Everybody has a proposal that repre- 
sents the answer to the reading problem. And so you accept them very graciously 
and put them on the desk. But this gentleman was different. First of all, he 
didn*t have a proposal in hand. Ele came with someone from a school district, and 
he told me he lived on a reservation. He was 47 years old and wrote his name by 
making a thumbprint. And I was shaken by the fact that in these United States we 
still have people who haven*t learned to read and write and who are still using a 
method of identification I thougiit went out years ago. But the important thing is 
that this man had taken his life savings, about $300.00, to make his first plane 
flight to Washington, DC, because he had seen someplace on television that this 
woman had taken a job in Washington to eliminate illiteracy. That kind of dedica- 
tion helps me each time I'm discouraged about the budget, which I*m frequently 
discouraged about. But he impressed me greatly because I thought of all the other 
millions of people who may not be in his particular circumstances but who are 
depending on us to provide human, technological and financial resources to them. 
So Pm greatly encouraged by the progress we have. I might add that the gentleman 
later wrote me a letter, saying that he was now in the Right to Read program and 
that he could not only write his name but a lot of other things. I had been 
curious about why he hadn*t gone to some of the existing programs. He said 
quite frankly, if not in these words, that he didn*t think those programs were 
established for him. Somehow those established programs didn*t address him as an 
individual; he didn*t feel he had a part of it. And there are millions of people 
in common situations. 

Recently, in my home state of California, a young man filed a complaint 
against the State of California and the San Francisco School District. I'm 
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sure you're all familiar with this type of case. This young man was very dis- 
couraged because, after graduating from high school and receiving his diploma, 
he went out to look for a job eager to join the labor force, only to find that 
because he read on a tourth or fifth grade level he was not able to secure the 
kind of job he thought he should have. So, he decided his rights had been 
violated. No one in all the years he had been in school had ever communicated 
to this young man that he had d-fficulty reading. No one ever said to his parents 
that he needed a special kind of help. Now the truth of the matter is, he is 
denied some suitable opportunities and pleasures in our society. But whether he 
wins or loses this case, the point he is trying to make is a valid one. Because, 
as we believe in Right to Read, there are some 18-and-a-hal f million people 
young adults and old adults who are without the skill of reading. Part of the 
reason that Right to Read came into being was to help correct those inequities in 
our society. I really shouldn't dwell on these problems because I know you know 
thern only too well. But lot me repeat just a few things. Even with our most 
sophisticated s)stem of education, and it is the most sophisticated one, there are 
still 7 million potentially functionally-illiterates in our elerrentary and 
secondary schools who will join those 18-and-a-half million unless something 
happens to them. In our large urban areas all over the country, between 40 and 
S0% of the children are severely under achievement in reading. So they too are 
po^^ential ly functional ly-il 1 iterates. 

Now, the things that are interesting to me is that we can_ solve most of the 
problems we regard as 'priority*. So if we decide that total literacy in this 
country is 'priority* we'll solve the problem. As you are aware, one- fourth of 
our citizens don't have a secondary education. Some of them are involved with 
Adult Basic Hducation, which has helped make secondary education possible for 
all of our citizens. We're unique in the U.S. in that illiteracy pure illit- 
eracy is decreasing, while functional illiteracy is increasing And that hus 
something to say to all of us. I have worked in a number of countries throughout 
the world. One of the thi^igs I was concerned about as we developed a literacy 
program in West Africa was that when they talked about a literacy campaign they 
were concerned with people who had not the opportunity to go to school .because 
there is no mass education in West Africa. In the U.S., though, when talking 
about eliminating illiteracy we talk about people who went to our schools. So 
to us in public education this means we have to reassess how we should treat 
children and adults under our domain. Somehow those 18-and-a-half million adults 
went to school. They might have dropped out or been pushed out, but we are in- 
deed the only country in the world that talks about functional illiteracy in terms 
of people who have » chance to go to school. Without trying to apportion any 
blame, I look at what we're doing in our elementary and secondary schools to 
prevent some of the problems. We see in Right to Read that our responsibility is 
to prevent functional illiteracy from occuring and to correct the existing problem. 
That represents an awesome kind of goal and an awesome responsibility. But then 
nobody said it would be e::sy to solve a problem like this. Solving any social 
problem represents a great challenge to us. 

There is another ki.;a of functional illiteracy that I*d like to point out. 
Millions of adults in this country know how to read -- the process, the skills 
of reading -- but they simply don*t use them well. Now, these individuals are a 
special kind of illiterate. This is also reflected in the children they send to 
our schools. We have seen that they don't really understand how to function very 
well in this society. We in Right to Read believe that we have to look beyond 
the regular school establishment. In this country, only when we have looked beyond 
the traditional government approach have we been able to solve a very basic problem. 
In Right to Read a very fundamental concept is involving the private sector. As 
taxpayers, you and I know that we pay yearly for the social ills -- we pay for 
people who are on welfare, who need unemployment compensation, we pay to keep 
people in prisons -- not that they always have a direct correlation with literacy 
and functional illiteracy, but there is a high correlation to people who find them- 
selves in difficulty. Whatever, they are the problems of functional illiterates. 
So this means that if we can get foundations and government agencies and private 
sectors to understand that investment in education is a preventive economic measure, 
then I think we will be on our way to solving the political kinds of problems. I 
should mention some of the leaders at our national conference. One was the 
Secretary of HBW, Mr. Weinsburger. One of the things I know about Mr. Weinsburger 
is that he is a good budget man. When I talk to him I don*t talk about problems, 
I just talk about the economic reasons why we ought to eliminate illiteracy and 
just why he ought to increase our budget for the next fiscal year. So sometimes 
it does help to address people on their own levels of interest. We learned that 
when we were attending elementary school, didnU we I But, in any case, it works. 
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Let me talk about what Right to Read is all about. Ri^ht to read is not 
a federal program but rather a national effort or national c;impaign to eliminate 
illiteracy. We are trying to correlate the endeavors of all sectors of our 
society, the public and the private, the professional nnd the paraprofessional , 
the individuals and the groups; trying to ration the resources to insure that at 
the end of this decade no adult will be denied access to opportunity because he 
or she cannot read and function. Of course we realize that we focus on only one 
aspect of total literacy. 

It is not enough to be merely able to read the word. What we are talking 
about in terms of reading literacy is being ablo to understand and analyze, pro- 
ceed and function in this society. We alt recognize that we are a rapidly- 
advancing technological society, and this means the quality of our adult educa- 
tion must address people who function in t^iis kind of world. I don*t like the 
idea of just surviving. We are here to insure chat our citizens do more than 
just survive. They ought to be able to function and function well. We have the 
resources and we have to find a way to help the people who make decisions under- 
stand the importance of putting those resources into play. They need to realize 
the irony in this: in a country that can place a man on the raoon, 15% of the 
population are without the skills that would enable them to take a driver's test, 
or sit down and read the daily paper, or fill out the minimum- level job applica- 
tion. 

Recently, in the Soviet Union, we were struck by the fact that education is 
a serious business there. I'm not talking about what they ash people to read, but 
that they all read .' They put top priority on making education available and 
accessible to everybody. Not only do you have to go to school, but everybody up 
to the age of 30 is required to finish secondary schooling. No matter where you 
are or may be working in that country, you must go back to school and get that 
diploma. Now, I wouldn't trade our system of government for theirs, but the other 
thing that impressed me in terms of adults is that adult education is made avail- 
able in every working plant and every industrial center. The Party provides for 
people to go to school. There is transportation for many of thera; there are 
decentralized programs for those who live in rural areas. It's a fantastic system 
in terms of providing education. 

At our first meeting one of our group members asked about illiteracy in the 
Soviet Union. "We eliminated illiteracy in 1930." So we phrased our questions a 
little differently. The answers were a little difficult to get, but the upshot 
was, " — if half of your population is illiterate, yoy must develop a mass effort 
to do something about it," Well, we had a lot to learn from some aspects of the 
Soviet education program. 

As we began to send out the development strategy for Right to Read, we 
analyzed what makes a movement and what are the characteristics of a national 
movement in any country. We examined ten different countries that have embarked 
upon efforts to eliminate illiteracy. These are some of the characteristics: 
One -- that there is a commitment from the highest level of government. Two 
ther.e is involvement of masses of people throughout the country, large or small. 
Three -- there is always a mass plan to correct the problem. Four -- in any 
national campaign or national movement there is a coalition of agencies, groups 
and individuals either whose best interests lie in solving these problems or 
whose goodwill convinced them to contribute. Five -- there was active partici- 
pation of most government and many private agencies in terms of resources. And 
finally, of course, there is adequate financial support from all sectors. 

Let me give you a brief overview of what I said and then talk to you about 
the second part of our program, A very major category in Right to Read is the 
national impact programs. These are programs designed for masses of people or 
programs developed in small groups for broad dissemination. Then we have the 
State education agency involvement. Unlike most programs that give space and 
money to locals, we give money to provide training to local Right to Read dir- 
ectors and to look at certification of teachers and to disseminate the best in- 
formation available. Thirdly, in a demonstration project approach we work with 
local school districts and community centers to develop programs for children 
and adults that would demonstrate ways of effectively working with a large pop- 
ulation. After the three-year period we take what we learned from those programs 
and disseminate that information broadly. Everything we do at Right to Read must 
have a multiplying effect. It must reach further than the initial population 
concerned. 

When I came into the Office of Education we developed guidelines for the 
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involvement of what we call community-based centers. They are housed in libra- 
ries, office buildings, community centers, churches, industries, and what have 
you. These are the primary avenues to demonstrate how we can work with adults 

the adults we label (and we are very good at labelling) 'disadvantaged', 
'low-literacy', or anything else that doesn't mean US. In any case, we mean adults 
who are difficult to reach. The materials used were functional newspapers, 
magazines, job pamphlets, recipes -- materials they were interested in, not those 
we thought they ought to be interested in. It's not surprising to find that the 
most popular kinds of materials in those community centers were job applications -- 
all kinds of job applications. And income tax instructions, and education-oppor- 
tunity materials, and any practical how-to-do-it materials which help people function 
every day in this society. We have only preliminary results from these centers, but 
it seems that over 63% achieved their objective of helping people learn to read. 

The centers operated under certain kinds of principles which I would like to 
share with you. One of the fundamentals in developing these community-based centers 
was to believe that most of the people could learn to read, that most people wanted 
to learn to read if what we had to offer them related to their particular needs and 
interests. A second assumption is that knowledge is available to solve illiteracy 
problems in this country. (I'm not suggesting that we need more research but that 
we do need better ways to put what we know into practice in the classroom and to 
utilize that knowledge to make a difference with people in our programs.) A third 
assumption is that the personnel in the program must be involved in designing the 
program and must relate to the particular needs and interests of the individuals 
involved. Every one of these programs, we indicated, should have out-reach 
capability. We can no longer use the excuse that we haven't been able to recruit. 
We must find ways to make instruction available whether in the home or through 
bringing the adult to the center. I know you are very aware of that. The in- 
structional material must be adult-oriented rather than revised elementary-school 
stuff. Too often I found that the materials we asked adults to read would turn 
even children off. Dick-and-Jane doesn't even work with preschoolers these days. 
Another fundamental assumption is that we have to learn to protect adults from the 
humiliation of not being able to read, of having to join an 'assistance' program. 
Finally, the instructors must be committed to and concerned about the population 
involved. 

Let me just share a few of the programs with you and move on to where we are 
going in the future. In the Arkansas River Valley Library they have a very fine 
program, training teachers and volunteers to work with real non-readers. This 
program has regional bases all over Arkansas. Another program funded by Right to 
Read is directed to Chicano (or Mexican-American) adults. It is bilingual in 
approach and provides counseling and vocational assistance. A third is the 
Kentucky Appalachia Adult Center, a marvelous program working with adults both 
in the center and in libraries. It is concerned not only with teaching reading 
but also with the application of those skills to daily lives. It has an out-reach 
capability to a wide variety of centers around the state as well as neighboring 
states. 

Now let me digress for a moment and say that Right to Read holds that the 
inability to read and the inability to hold a job are interlocking. What we 
really have to do, then, is look at ways of helping people become more employ- 
able, although that is not our only goal. But when we look at statistics we find 
that most of the youngsters between the ages of 16 and 21 who are considered 
functional illiterates are also unemployed and uninvolved in school. We have to 
find a special way of reaching them. We have another program in a New Jersey 
prison. The best evaluation of this program is that the warden said to me that 
we completely ruined his work program because all the people want to do is go to 
the library and read. They want to read law books so they can get out of prison! 
I think that's the best motivation ever. But imagine -- people who were reading 
on a third or fourth grade level are now able to read law! I'm pleased the work 
program has been curtailed for a while. We have arranged with community colleges 
that men released for part of the day may attend classes there. We also have, 
as you do, a large variety of homebound programs. 

These are just some of the things that happen in Right to Read community- 
based centers. But if we were to leave the principles as they are and continue 
funding or discontinue funding we would never solve the problems of that 18-and- 
a-half million adults. So Right to Read, like any other program, has thought 
carefully about ways to reach larger numbers of people. (We receive millions of 
letters in the Right to Read office from either the Jpouse or the parent of the 
person who has reading difficulty.) Then you realize how desperately these people 
depend upon someone to provide resources to them. And it's very difficult to do. 
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During recent months wc had up to 700 letters per week coming into our office 
asking for help. You know, somehow in this country we've got to find a way to 
inform everyone not only of the letters but of what those letters imply to us.) 
Within the next fiscal year, Right to Read will place a major emphasis on 
reaching the adult population, upon working with state departments of education, 
upon working with teacher training institutions to do a better job of preparing 
our teachers. Those will be the three priorities over the next few years. 

Right to Read is launching what they are now calling the Right to Read 
Academy. We want to establifh in this country a National Literacy Corps of 
individuals who want to contribute a few hours a week for a year of their lives 
to eliminate illiteracy. They would join the Academy just like they would join 
the Peace Corps -- except that we wouldn't pay them. They would contribute their 
time directly to the problem once they received training. Now, what we would 
start at o'rr level are service centers. The Right to Read center could be at a 
community college, university, state department of education or any other agency 
and would produce training, technical assistance and out-reach capabilities to 
large satellite groups in the geographical area. I*m rather excited about this 
for several reasons. I am most excited about it because I think we will reach 
large groups of people in a very realistic way. We want to utilize paraprofes- 
sionals and university students; we are asking organizations to give us so many 
members who will join the Academy whether to help a service center or help in 
the tutoring service itself. As of July 1, we will have throughout the country 
a large number of Right to Read Academy Service Centers that will be concerned 
with anyone over the age of 16 who is interested in finding a lot of help. We are 
working with labor unions and getting those unions to earra'ark so many jobs — so 
people aren't just learning to read but have job and higher education opportuni- 
ties immediately available. There is no point in establishing an Academy or any- 
thing else without tieing it directly to what the client wants to do with his life. 
So I ara very excited about the response we have had from unions and from industry. 

There are two kinds of Academies: a community base, which I just described 
briefly, and the industrial-based academy. I met back in November, 1973 with the 
president of a 13-base corporation to, among other things, negotiate the establish- 
ment of academies on the job. Result: at 250 places throughout the country start- 
ing july 1, Xerox Corporation will establish job literacy programs with releast 
time for people who want help and for those who want to give help. Other corpora- 
tions are doing much the same thing. We will be working with General Motors, 
Chrysler Corporation and lots of others. There is a little competition going on 
among us because the industrial world tells us they can do the job better than we 
can. That's all right with me. I don't mind losing. Learning to read is all I'm 
concerned about. But they're quite anxious to join in this because they have in- 
vestments in whether people can function and function well in the job market. They 
were, initially, severely critical of the products from our schools. Of course, 
one of the things I learned a long time ago is to listen. So I listened to how bad 
the public schools were and how many faulty products we produced. And then I 
said, "You know, you can either criticize the schools and some of the citizens or 
you can help to do something about it." And I was surprised at how, in their 
rather uncanny sustematic way, they were able to come up with the idea that they 
too could do something about solving illiteracy problems. They could join the 
Right to Read effort. 

They asked us if we could provide training at the headquarters of major 
corporations so that the industry-base coordinators would indeed by able to go 
forth on part of the strategy we're using in the community sites. Well, I was 
delighted. I never thought the day would come when we would reach industry -- 
and it was indeed a challenge. When they asked me about the meeting I said that 
I didn't want to meet with the president or the Chairman of the Board or anybody 
like that. I said I wanted to meet with the person who actually made tho day-to- 
day decisions, that I didn't want to go back and forth having long discussions. 
(I learned in education we can plan forever and not ever implement. I wasn't 
going to be caught at that.) In any case, the presidents made grave commitments 
that vice-presidents had to carry out. So now I'm having to go back and meet with 
all the vice-presidents and demonstrate to them how those commitments can be 
carried out. 

The interesting thing, though, is the number of people who said they wanted 
to join this Corps to help eliminate illiteracy. I'm always amazed at the 
enormous response. But we need more. I recently spoke at commencement exercises 
at a major university and challenged the young graduates to join this cause. 
Would you believe what would happen to this country if every year 800,000 graduates 
spent one year, part time, helping to eliminate illiteracy? Ilow quickly we could 
lick the problem.' Or if many recently-retired people found a new 
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lick the problem.' Or if many recently-retired people found a new life by volunteer- 
ing to help somebody else learn to read? Just imagine what would happen! Or if 
every service organization sent 20 people this year to help a community? We would 
be well on our way to solving the problems. Or if we could get small businesses as 
well as corporations to establish job-based programs? 

I do think we are well on our way, because we continue to get letters of 
conunitment from people and organizations indicating what they plan to do to help 
the Academy. Many of them have indicated they have the kind of technical skills 
one of the service centers needs to implement the program. By July 1 , as I have 
indicated, the regulations throughout your credit structure should be out and you 
can know more about the specifics of what is required. Hopefully, you will write 
a proposal. Now, we don't need everyone to write a proposal but we would like to 
have a few from you. 

In addition to the Academy, we will be doing several other things during the 
next fiscal year. We are trying to develop videotape sets of lesson-programs for 
adults. We are getting all k'nds of proposals. may end up with a kind of 
Sesame Street for adults, for showing whenever au*.' can watch it. It will be 
functional and decentralized so that it can be usee / local towns to meet the 
local need. It can be used in ABO centers or by independent TV stations. 

Right to Read will be utilizing its materials in validated programs. You are 
no doubt aware that the American Institute of Resources is identifying for our 
office a special kind of reading literacy program. These programs will be prove 
to state departments of education, which will then see them replicated. We will 
provide incentive money for individuals and groups who want to modify and repli- 
cate these programs throughout their particular system or community. 

We will also be working on dissemination kits for parents of illiterate 
elementary and secondary school children -- uhis came out of the many requests by 
parents for help of this kind. 

There is also a teacher-preparation aspect to Right to Read. We recognize 
that most teachers of elementary school, for example, have completed only one 
course in the teaching of reading. We also want to find some teacher preparation 
program for those who want to be adult educators and teachers. We are receiving 
jjroposals for this right now. 

A final thing we'll be looking at in Right to Read is research training. We 
will be working with the National Institute of Education and setting up mechanisms 
for ways to take what we know and systematically share it with the practitioner, 
so that we don't have the 10 or 15-year lag between what we know and what we use. 
That's going to be very difficult for us because there is a large audience to 
reach. 

Most fundar.cntally, what I'm trying to say is that we who are concerned about 
adults and children have to find quicker ways to convince decision-makers that 
universal literacy in the United States is important, imperative. Most of the 
change that came about in the American Education Committee resulted from the public 
demand that we in education should do something about the problem of scientists, 
engineers and technicians. The same is true with the handicapped. The public rose 
up and demanded we do something about the special needs and prevalent ostracism of 
the mentally, emotionally and physically handicapped. I think the trend will be 
true in adult education. They will tell us what they want us to do. 

Let me end by saying what I think John Gardner often says "The institutions 
of our society must become self-renewing and responsive to the needs of all of the 
diverse populations in our society." I think we stand on a threshold of a new 
tomorrow in terms of adult education where continuous education for adults will be 
as important in our education scheme as it is for children today. For the quality 
of life we have depends upon an educated citizenry, upon fulfilling the promise of 
America which is to every man his right, to every man his golden opportunity, to 
every man the right to live, grow and become whatever his talents and difference can 
combine to make him. This, said Thomas Wolfe, is the promise of America. I 



thank you. 
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KKNTUCKY liDUCATI ON'AL TliLEVISION: (Mi.D. SHRIl-S 



MR. WILLIAM WILSON 



MR. Kl;N KARRGN 



Assistant Project Director 
Kentucky Educational lelevision 
Lexington, Kentucky 40502 



Project Director 

Kentucky liducational Television 

Lexington, Kentucky 40502 



* 



Messrs. Wilson and Warren described the series and its components 

Televised programs in the CVA) series are designed for interactive use by 
adult students who wish to obtain the GHD. The series is intended to be used. as 
either a primary source of instructioral materials or as a supplemental source of 
informatioti for GED preparation. Students participating in this program should 
be in close contact with the basic education program in their area, which contact 
will benefit not only the student but local ABE programs or Adult Centers as well. 

There were seven major stages followed in planning and production of this 
series: I) Determine objectives; 2) Select content; 3) Select strategy; 4) 
Production of Program; 5) Validation; 6) Production management; and 7) Evalua- 
tion. Production is on schedule and the series will be available for general use 
in the fall of 1974. Several different tyx>&s of media are u*;ed to present the 
programs. Tlie video-tape presentation as well as the cassette-and-1/2" - reel- 
to-reel programs are divided into 34 different films. 

The series includes: one student orientation film; two reading films 
7.5. entry level; three Social Studies units; four literature units; three 
science units; ten grammar and eleven math films. 

Cost of the complete videotape series is $2,043. The cassette-and-reel-to- 
reel program costs $3010. Since KET is a state agency, the cost reflects tape 
and production costs only. 

In order to participate in the series, the student is required to haVe a 
minimum amount of proficiency in reading, language and math. Locator lessons 
provide indication to the- student of whether or not he is ready for this program. 
If not, he is encouraged to contact his local ABE program for further help. Once 
a student is ready for work in this series, he obtains the Lesson Study Guides 
that correspond word for word with the films. 

KBT has carried out extensive validation procedures by field testing portions 
of the series. Fifty adults have assisted in program testing. Though data is not 
yet complete, early indications are that the television programs provide positive 
help to students in the accomplishment of stated objectives. 

The Appalachian Adult Education Center at Morehead State University is in 
the process of developing an evaluation standard by which the KBT/GED series will 
be evaluated. The standard will measure success in all areas. 

Information concerning the production, purchase, rental, or content of the 
series may be obtained by writing either gentleman at the addresses above. 
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COOPI-RATION BHTORN LIBl^RIBS /\ND ABH 



MRS. ANN' P. IIAYI:S 

Evaluation Specialist 

Appalachian Adult {Education Center 

UPO 1553 

iMorehead State University 
Morehead, Kentucky 40351 



Mrs. Hayes discussed the relationship of public library services for the 

disadvantaged to those of ABE, defining 'disadvantaged* for purposes of this 
discussion as those adults below high school achievement level or below the 
poverty index 

These ABE public library demonstration projects are funded by USOE: four 
urban sites Alabama, South Carolina, Tennessee; three rural sites West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia. The demonstration sites in South Carolina and 
Alabama are presently working with 40 library staffs in their areas operating 
in connection with the Appalachian Adult Education Center. 

There are four groups of potential library users; 1) Those economically 
and personally secure; 2] Those undereducated and continuously underemployed; 
3) Those who are far from high school completion and sporadically unemployed; 
and 4) Those who are fatalistic, unemployed, and unemployable. Tlius, there is 
an evident need for differentiation of treatment and procedure in meeting this 
wide variety of requirements. 

ABE administrators, professional ABE teachers, professional and nonpro- 
fessional librarians should practice library/ABE cooperation to: 1) Involve 
coping skills in the ABE curriculum; 2) Provide practice in application of basic 
skills to everyday problem-solving; 3) Reach the target population with informa- 
tion — particularly those disadvantaged adults who are non-readers through GED 
candidates. 

An outline for assessing need and resources and making concrete decisions 
about realistic services that may be incorporated by ABE and libraries is avail- 
able from Mrs. Hayes at the address above. Also available are the following 
products; Library Orientation Kit , Handbook of Conununity Services , Leisure 
Reading Selection Guide , Life Coping Skills List , Life Coping Skills"^ibliography 
of Materials , Library Service Guides , and reports concerning each specific library 
project. 
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RECRUITMENT 



MR. ELLIOTT LETIIBRIDGE 



MR. WILLIAM JACQUES 



Assistant Director, ABE 

White Plains Adult Education Center 

Wliite Plains, New York 10606 



ABE Learning Center 
644 Madison Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 



Mr. Lethbridge and Dr. Jacques led a discussion of recruitment problems 

and solutions, and Mr. Lethbridge described the highly-successful Rochambeau 
School 



Recruitment embodies four major kinds of activities: 



. Reaching out — visually, verbally, physically 

. Paying off -- keeping the promise in the classroom that the 

recruiter made in the street 
. Looking back -- gathering and analyzing data 
. Rearranging to iniprove the delivery system 

Recruiting for adult literacy programs may be upgraded through strength- 
ening relationships with other agencies, testing agency clients; class parties 
that bring client and caseworker together; graduations with key agency staff 
handing out awards; giving state labor teams permanent office in the center, 
providing instant feedback between their couaselor and yours; sit-down confer- 
ences with outside-agency caseworkers to determine students* progress and 
problems; training agency staff four times a year. 

People of all ages, abilities and interests participate in the Rochambeau 
School. Eligible are those unemployed or underemployed, or anyone who will 
benefit from job training. (Rochambeau had 61 different budgets last year.) 
The three major programs are: 

. General Education — leisure, hobbies, avocations, etc. 
. Manpower Development Training auto repair, electronics, nursing, 
etc. 

. Literacy programs -- ABE and GED — learning to read, learning to 
earn 

There are day care centers and alternative programs for youth. 
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COMPETENCY BASED EFFORTS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



MS. C/\ROL DANN 



MS. DBLORES HARRIS 



Supervisor of ABE 

State Department of Education 

3535 Quaker Bridge Road 

Box msi 

Trenton, New Jersey 08619 



Director, Adult Education Resource 



Center 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 



Mr. Dan Ganeles 



DR. DONALD MOCKER 



in Adult Education 
University of Missouri-Kansas City 
School of Education, Room 24 
Kansas City, Missouri 64110 



Associate Director 

Center for Resource Development 



Teacher Education Development Service 

SUNY/Albany 

1400 Washington Avenue 

Albany, New York 12222 



* 



The panel identified material and personnel resources in the area of 

competency-based teacher education, and each member described his/her efforts 

General Cocunents 

Competency refers to knowledge skills, performance or behavior, and attitude 
and/or experience. The expected outcome of competency-based training might in- 
clude more competent teachers with identifiable expertise and skills in adult 
education. Competency-based education may be an improvement because the process 
includes and identifies strategy for teacher development. 

Presently, resources are available to adult educators in this field from the 
following: Donald Mocker (address above) Competency-Based Research Related to 
Identifying Competencies ; Dan Ganeles (address above) *'The Educational Rights of 
Learners"; Delores Harris (address above) A Curriculum for Use in the Adult Learn- 
ing Centers of the New Jersey Work Incentive Program ; Ms. Margaret Falcone (HEW 
Region II Staff Development Project, 14 Normal Avenue, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043) Competency-Based Certification for Adult 
Educators ; Second Interim Report ; and various journal articles. 

Carol Dann described the New Jersey Adult Educators Certification Project being 
conducted by the State Department of Education and the HEW Region II Staff Devel- 
opment Project as an attempt to determine the feasibility of changing the certi- 
fication process to include issuance of an Adult Educator's Certificate based on 
an evaluation of the carididate*s actual performance criteria. Four task forces 
have been organized to cover ABE, ESL, GED and Counseling and to specify a taxonomy 
of competencies in each. 

Dan Ganeles described the efforts in New York as attempts at developing a format 
for teachers and teacher trainers. It is not their intention to change content 
or intent of training but rather to put it into a more useful format which will 
identify skills and competencies necessary for successful teaching. 

Donald Mocker described his research -- an attempt to identify ABE teacher compe- 
tencies -- as a review of the literature related to teacher performance: final 
documents of training projects, statements of philosophy, etc. The search iden- 
tified 61 documents. Through a content analysis system 842 competencies were 
linguistically synthesized to 292, then classified into even fewer categories. 
These competencies are presently being ranked by practitioners in the field. 

Deloris Harris described the attempt to outline a curriculum based on the DOT 
(Directory of Occupational Titles) for use in Adult Learning Centers in New Jersey. 
Purposes are to find a way to best educate clients in a six-month training program 
and to relate academic to employment skills. Curriculum contains reasoning, math 
and communications components designed for an individualized instruction program. 
Overall objective is to establish necessary competencies and use these as possible 
indicators of job performance skills on each level. 
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BUDGETRY 



MS. BOBBIE WALDEN 

Coordinator of Adult Education 
Adult Learning Center 
Huntsville, Alabama 3S80S 



Ms. Walden provided background on the Huntsville ABE program. She and 

the group identified some possible sources of ABE funding 

General funding sources identified include: 

. MDTA 

Manpower Area Planning Council 
Federal Register for National Funding Sources 
Industry contracts 
. Civic clubs 

the Mott Foundation 

local law enforcement agencies, vocational rehabilitation agencies 
consumer education and aging agencies 

More specific sources include: 

. Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Street Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-351) 
. Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-329) 
. Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1971 (PL 91-648) 
. 1970 Amendment to the Public Health Services Act (PL 91-515 Title II) 
Comprehensive Services Amendments 'to the Older Americans Act of 1965 
(PL 93-29 Title HI) 
. National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act of 1963 (PL 89-209) 

For information and your name added to the Federal Register list, write: 

Paul V. Delker 

Director, Division of Adult Education 
Department HEW 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

For ABE materials and other information, contact Ms. Walden at address 
above. NEA also has relevant information. 

The group considered these principles of effective fund-raising: 

. When writing proposals, follow guidelines to the letter 
. Use publicity it is the key to future funding of successful 
programs and program expansion 

Election time is an excellent promotion possibility 
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ABE IN THE ARMED FORCES 



MR. RO^LX HEYLIN 

Director of Continuing Education 
Education Branch 
1st Infantry Division (Me"' j 
Fort J<iley, Kansas 664^ 



Mr. Heylin described ci rent efforts in adult education in the armed 

forces 

The newest and greatest asset of adult education in the armed forces is 
that it is the greatest attributing factor in recruitment. Some of the contin- 
uing educational activities offered are programs in pre-high school diploma, 
high school diploma, higii school review study for college, English, senior college 
and graduate school preparation. 

Persons in the military are encouraged and sometimes required to partici- 
pate in various programs. (Mr. Heylin requires that all personnel in his programs 
must attend at least 25% of their duty time.) The Army's own college, S.O.C. 
(Serviceman Officers College) offers A. A., B.S., and M.A. degrees, and is in the 
process of accreditation. 

Currently there is little problem in funding, staffing and use of facilities 
because cf added funds from the Veterans AdLninisti^ation. By 1975, it is expected 
that two- thirds of all funding will come from the V.A. 

There is greater "phasis on counseling now. By next year there will be a 
great need for guid. counselors for these programs. Team teaching, learning 
laboratories, and a greater range of materials will be used. 

Since 1971, local communities have been used as educational centers'. 

Other new programs involve the wives of military personnel in ABE, GED, 
home economics and citizenship classes. 
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DR. MARVIN WEISS 



DR. WILLIAh! GRIFFITH 



Deaii of Conimunity Hducation 
Clackamas Community College 
Oregon City, Oregon 97045 



Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 



MR. C. J. BAILEY 



MR. JAhiHS DIXON 



Training Specialist 

Appalachian Adult Education Center 

Morehead, Kentucky 40351 



Member 

Board of Education 
Louisville, Kentucky 



The panel offered separate presentations of their views on community 

education. Mr. Dixon's remarks, however, are regrettably unavailable 

Marvin Weiss offered the following suggestions on the role of community education 
in a community college: 



Offer both c jdit and non-credit courses to all who can benefit 
Offer cou --s and activities which are not part of community school 
programs 

Offer a wia^ range of occupational and lower division transfer credit 

courses in addition to adult/community education courses 

Assign staff members as consultants or facilitators to community 

schools 

Offer services to community schools even when community college per- 
sonnel are not specifically asked by community school administrators 
Have tuition and fees which are different from community school fees 
Be responsible for community education in the college district where 
there are not community school programs 

Develop training programs for paraprofessionals, community school 

directors, coordinators and other related personnel 

Offer courses appropriate to the local community only 

Offer courses and programs flexible in length, starting dates, class 

hours 

Utilize volunteer and non-volunteer instructors rep.ardless of 
certification 

Allow people from other communities to participate only if there is 
space 



Write Dr. Weiss at the address above for more information. 

Bill Griffith identified one of the primary problems of community education as a 
confusion over terms, e.g., needs. There are two types of needs: felt needs -- 
what the people think their needs are; and ascribed needs what others, such as 
governmental agencies, think the people need. We must decide what kind of needs 
we must deal with. Adult education in the U.S. has and is dealing primarily with 
iScribed needs. 

There is no such thing as a single community education philosophy; instead 
there exist six different philosophies which can be generalized as follows: 
. The elementary/secondary school improvement approach 
. Public Relations — Form A 
. Public Relations -- Form B 
. Adult Education orientation 
. Community development approach 

(and those who can't distinguish a community school system from HEW) 

C. J. Bailey defined community education as a process which should be customized 
to the community it serves. The relationship between ABE and a community educa- 
tion should be one of cooperation and interrelation; ABE should be the main ingre- 
dient. The community education program director should be an adult educator. 

Of the various ABE components, we have recognized the delivery system as most 
important. To deliver education to the felt and ascribed needs of clients, we use 
paraprofessionalr* indigenous to the local population, who have gone through the 
ABE/GED programs themselves and then been trained in methods and use of Materials. 
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Uelivcnny th\b ABL directly into the home on a one-to-one basis through these 
paraprofessionals has been highly successful. I-or irwre information, write 
Mr. Bailey at the address above. 
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